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THE EXECUTIVE MANSION—NORTH FRONT, 


THE GRACIOUS LADY OF THE WHITE HOUSE. ., 


By Mrs. Jonn A. LOGAN, 


TERY much has been said and written of Mrs. McKinley, and yet the 
half of her gentleness and beauty of character has never been told. Her 
most charming characteristic is her perfect sincerity and thoughtfulness 

for others. No day passes over her head without her doing somet! for 
someone. If she hears of an affliction of any kind overtaking anyone—no 
matter how much a stranger—she will immediately order someth sent 
to that person, if nothing more than a bunch of flowers or a cheering message ; 
in some way she conveys her sympathy and good wishes. 

Her friends endeavor to keep from her knowledge many instances of illness 

or sorrow, because she immediately makes a personal matter of them, and is 


untiring in her interest until all is well again. Noone everheard her utter a 
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complaint about her own ill-health. She is always bright and cheerful, never 
in any way alluding to herself, or to the affliction that has held her captive 
for more than twenty years. Her refined face, sweet smile and tender expres- 
sion, reflect the spirit of resignation and loveliness which suffering has wrought. 
She is interested in everything, with the enthusiasm of the most vigorous and 
active of women. Her busy fingers have wrought much for charity. Some 
time ago she had finished more than three thousand five hundred pairs of 
knitted slippers for ladies and children, all of which have been given to friends 
or for charity to invalids. Many of these slippers have been sold for large 
sums at church and charity fairs. It does not require an expert to figure 
that by her own hands Mrs. McKinley has earned a considerable sum for 
benevolent purposes. Her example of continuous employment demonstrates 
that oceupation is the surest defense against ennui and depression of spirits 
and morbidness from enforced confinement, most of the time within doors. 
The young women of to-day, in whom she is devotedly interested, should 
profit by her example and refrain from the reckless waste of time to which 
all too many of them are inclined, 
Her devotion as mother and wife amounts to idolatry. The pictures of her 
_angel babies are ever before her. She never wearies of speaking of them and 
their cherished beauty and winsomeness. When listening to her as she 
talks of them with so much motherly tenderness, one can searcely believe 
that a score of years have come and gone since they joined the cherubs in 
heaven. Her adoration of her husband is well known. No one can be in her 
presence long without feeling convineed that ‘‘ out of the fullness of her heart 
her mouth speaketh.’’ She idealizes him in a way that is perfectly beautiful ; 
to her he is far more than a perfect man—he is divine. She descants upon 
him with all the fervor of a maiden in her teens. She deeply appreciates the 
thoughtfulness that prompts him to leave Cabinet meetings or other important 
councils, if they are at all protracted, to seek her and see that she is happy 
and has the companionship of some agreeable person. She is never left alone, 
or allowed to become enniyée by the society of tedious people. No matter of 
state could ever so engross the President as to make him forget his delicate 
wife for an hour. She enjoys everything the President does—travelling, 
driving, music, birds, flowers, the sight of people. She can never be induced to 
be separated from her husband even for a day, unless it is impossible for her to 
accompany him. The writer heard her rebuke a wife one day who announced 
her intention of going to Europe, leaving her husband and children at home ; 
and Tam not sure, after Mrs. McKinley’s remarks, that the lady had the heart 
to carry out her plans. If she did, I am sure her conscience must have 
reminded her of what the ‘‘ First Lady in the Land’? thought of wives who 
put the sea between themselves and their families. Verily the domestic 
felicity of the President and Mrs. McKinley demonstrates that there exist in 
this world of infelicity at least ‘‘two souls that are as one.’ 


She is fastidiously neat and particular about everything she does and what 
she wears. Perhaps no other lady in the White House has been so uni- 
formly well dressed. No matter at what hour you see her, she is always 
exquisitely gowned for that hour. She rises very early and spends a long 
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MRS. MCKINLEY IN THE WHITE HOUSE CONSERVATORIES, 

Copyright by Clinedinst, Washington. 
time in making her toilet, because of her dainty painstaking. Her breakfast 
is served to her, and she then usually sits for a long time at the west window 
in the rear hall on the second floor, which has been converted into a bright 
sitting room by the addition of easy chairs, flowers, bird cages, her work 
table, one for the morning papers, new magazines, and everything that 


suggests coziness and refinement. Sometimes she goes out to drive immedi- 
ately after breakfast, being accompanied by her guests, nieces or whoever 


happens to be at the Executive Mansion. After four o’clock the President 
frequently drives with Mrs. McKinley, greatly to her delight. 
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She has often expressed her uneasiness at the elevation of her husband to 
the highest place within the gift of the people, because the duties of the posi- 
tion would so greatly engross his time. She loves her quiet home in Canton, 
and no other will ever supplant it in her affections, hallowed as it is by the 
associations of her whole life. 


Her resentment of any criticism of her husband would do credit to one 





PORTRAIT STUDY OF MRS, MCKINLEY. 
Photograph by Clinedinst, Washington, 
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of much less natural amiability, and proves her great strength of character. 
Her loyalty to her old friends may be said to be a distinguishing characteristic, 
not one of them ever being forgotten or neglected since her elevation to the 
honors of Mistress of the White House. 

The late Mrs. Hayes, wife of ex-President Hayes, was to Mrs. McKinley an 
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ideal woman, and her absolute devotion to her memory and to Mrs. Hayes’s 
children is beautiful. Mrs. Fanny Smith, née Hayes, she regards with all the 
loving tenderness of a mother for an only daughter, keeping herself informed 
constantly about everything touching that young lady’s welfare. 

My first acquaintance with Mrs. McKinley began in the White House dur- 
ing Mr. Hayes’s administration, where I witnessed the same tender affection 
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of Mrs. Hayes toward Mrs. McKinley. Music, flowers, children and the solace 
of the unfortunate may be said to occupy her attention and furnish her 
chief enjoyment and employment. She is always ready to give amateurs and 
professionals an opportunity to display their musical accomplishments, and 
to aid them in securing engagements. 

She spends hours in the distribution of flowers among her friends to grace 
happy occasions, and to comfort the unhappy or unfortunate. Little children 
run to her, knowing instinctively how much she loves them. She can never 
turn away from an appeal for help ; and, but for the watchfulness of those in 
attendance at the Executive Mansion, there would be a constant throng about 
her awaiting her bounty. 
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THE EXECUTIVE MANSION—SOUTH FRONT. 


THE FIRST RED ROSE. 


By Luctus Perry HILts. 


4 . . . 
N anxious lover held within his hand 
A pure white rose, sent from his lady’s bower, 


From which he fain would read her secret thought. 
And thus he whispered to the fragrant flower 


“Tell me, sweet rose, and did my lady’s lips 
Press thy soft petals ere you came to me? 
Then will I stoop to play the arrant thief, 
As now I stoop to steal her kiss from thee.” 


Then at the touch of his impassioned lips, 

The white flower crimsoned like the blushing morn ; 
Hope woke within his anxious heart, and smiled, 

And in that hour the first red rose was born. 





















THE TOKEN. 
A STORY OF THE CUBAN REVOLUTION. 


By CLIFFORD HOowarpb. 


rom out the shadows of the church tower that reared 

m, its dark form above the housetops of the village the 
deep-toned clock tolled the midnight hour in solemn 
proclamation. A solitary figure, clad in the black garb 
of a priest, moved with quiet, measured step along the 
narrow street leading to the Spanish garrison on the 
outskirts of the town. As the last note of the chime 
died away into the gloomy stillness, he stopped and 
stood, as though hesitating, on the corner of a small street whose winding 
course was lost in the darkness of the night. 

‘*Tt is useless,’’ he muttered ; ‘‘ either she is sleeping, or she is buried in 
mourning for him—Andreo. Poor Andreo! the sun has set on his brave, 
young life ; but happier, happier far is he who dies in the possession of her 
love than he who lives, and lives without it! Yes, it is useless,’’ he repeated, 
returning to the thought from which he had wandered ; ‘‘I cannot—nay, I 
will not seek to see her now. I will hasten on to the prison and bid fare- 
well to Andreo—blessed Ar dreo !”’ 

But even as he spoke he turned abruptly into the side street, and walked 
hastily along its dark and tortuous way, peering eagerly through the almost 
impenetrable blackness. A sudden turn in the road revealed a solitary light 
burning dimly through a small casement a short distance ahead of him. 
With a start he slackened his pace and approached the house stealthily ; his 
quick, nervous breathing betraying the excitement that burned beneath the 
cold exterior of a studied calmness. Reaching the window, he looked 
cautiously through the grating that guarded its opening. A flickering candle 
shed its pale, unsteady glow upon a desert room, revealing to his expectant 
gaze naught but vague and formless shadows. He drew closer, and as he did so 
a young woman appeared in the doorway of the room. For several moments 
she remained standing as if absorbed in pensive meditation ; the flare of the 
candle illumining her face, and revealing in her soft and delicate features the 
beauty born of love and suffering. The man watched her in silence, until 
she slowly raised the candle from the table and was turning to leave the room. 

‘Carlota !’’ he called, in eager whisper. 

The girl uttered a muffled scream, and turned with an exclamation of 
mingled joy and fright. ‘‘Andreo! you here!’’ she cried, running to the 
window. 

‘“No, not Andreo,’’ answered the man, gently ; ‘‘only Andreo’s brother— 
Ricardo.’ His voice was low with the music of tender sadness, and his 
large, wistful eyes drooped before the startled gaze of the girl. 

‘Oh, how you have frightened me, Ricardo! Truly, I thought it was 
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Andreo when first I heard your voice, even though I knew it could not be. 
But why have you come? They told me you were in Havana. What brings 
you here, at this hour? Tell me, Father Ricardo, what has happened? 
Andreo——’’ 

‘“T come with no tidings other than those which you already must know 
full well. Andreo dies at sunrise—Andreo, my brother--him whom I love 
before myself; and they are going to take him from me, and from you, 
Carlota —you, who were to be his wife.’’ The man’s voice quavered ; but 
by the fitful light of the candle which the girl held in her hand there shone 
beneath the anguish in his eyes a look of wild and desperate hope ; a pro- 
phetic joy which even the soul feared to own. 

‘But what brings you here, Father Ricardo ?”’ asked the girl. 

‘“No, do not call me ‘father.’ Though many now call me so, I have not 
vet joined the order. Listen, Carlota!’ he continued, with intense earnest- 


ness. ‘* My probation is not yet ended ; there are still ten days in which | 
am free to relinquish the church ; ten days before I need take the final vows, 
and forever renounce the world and—and——”’ his voice faltered. ‘‘ Till then, 


Carlota,’’ he added, abruptly, ‘* call me Ricardo, as you always have.”’ 
repeated the girl. ‘‘Of what use did you 
think to be at the last hour either to him or to me?’ She spoke with manifest 


impatience and resentment. 


‘* But why have you come ?”’ 


‘*T heard of Andreo’s sentence but three days since. I have come to bid 
him farewell—my poor Andreo ; and to offer you, Carlota,’’ he added, with 
passionate tenderness, ‘‘ the blessing of God, and such comfort, such consola- 
tion as lies within the power of one mortal to give to another in such a time 
as this.”’ 

‘* Ah, so far as your mission concerns me, Ricardo, you might have spared 
yourself the trouble. I care not for your comfort nor your blessing. One 
who has suffered as I have, one who has prayed as I have prayed, needs not 
the prayers of others nor the empty consolation of words.’’ She laughed 
disdainfully. ‘No!’ she cried, with tragic vehemence, drawing from her 
bosom a glittering stiletto and poising it above her heart. ‘‘ Death, death 
alone could be my consolation !’’ 

The man drew back aghast. ‘‘ No, no, Carlota! you cannot mean 

‘* Yes, I mean that if they had killed Andreo I, too, should have died !’’ 

‘« If they had killed Andreo! Then they have spared his life?’ 

The quickness with which he surmised the significance of her words 
startled the girl. 

‘You frighten me, Ricardo. Did I say they had spared his life? Ah, 
but why conceal it from you ?’”’ she continued, lowering her voice to an almost 
inaudible whisper, and placing her lips close to the bars. Listen, Ricardo: 
Andreo will not die ; he will escape with me to-morrow ; I have bought his 
freedom! I would have given my life for his, but they scorned it. No, they 
wanted gold, wealth, money, and I gave it to them—all, all I had; my in- 
heritance, my home, my jewels, my gold! I have given them all, all! I 
am poor, I am destitute ; even now I am weak for the want of food ; but, oh, 
ticardo, I am happy—life has returned to my soul! You came expecting to 


























‘*SHE TOOK FROM HER HAIR A DEEP-RED ROSE,”’ 
Drawing by Frank Adams, 
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see me cast down with grief. My heart is afire with joy and with hope! 
Grief, suffering and want, all are forgotten in these last hours of suspense and 
coming happiness. But, oh, Ricardo, if only all goes well! Andreo dare 
not be set free openly, nor will he be allowed to effect his escape from the 
prison. No, base and treacherous villains that they are, even among them- 
selves must they resort to cunning and deception. They will bring him 
out on the field to-morrow as though they would kill him as they have his 
companions one by one each day ; but the colonel will order that the men’s 
rifles be loaded with blank cartridges. Andreo is to fall as they fire, and 
when the men leave the field, thinking him dead, he will be free to escape. 
I shall be in waiting for him within the walls of the old mill on the edge of 
the woods, and together we shall fly to the patriots’ camp.”’ 

‘Who knows of this?’ asked the man. 

‘* None but Andreo and myself and the colonel—Colonel Galiano, the officer 
in command of the garrison. It is he whose mercy I have bought. Gold 
softened his cruel heart, when tears and supplications but made him laugh.”’ 

‘*And you think,’’ asked the man, with impressive deliberation, ‘‘ that 
this notorious villain, Galiano, will carry out his part of the bargain? You 
think that he will do what he has promised you? Does a man of his foul 
character honor an obligation to a woman ?’’ 

‘Is it thus you would console me, by filling my heart with terror?’ 
exclaimed the girl, stepping back from the window with a gesture of alarm 
and a look of deep reproach and anger. ‘‘Of what avail would it be to 
Colonel Galiano to deceive me? It is as easy for him to set Andreo free as 
toslay him. He has nothing to lose; he has nothing to fear; then why 
prove false? No, no, Ricardo, you are cruel to awaken distrust in my heart 
in this fearful hour of suspense. If you could know what I have suffered 
you would not now torture me with cruel suspicion! Ah, could you but 
know the trials my heart has endured for the past three years—fearing, 
hoping, despairing for my brave Andreo during all those dreadful months 
when I could not see him ; when I knew not where he was nor how he fared, 
save that he was risking his noble life for the liberty of Cuba. And think, 
think, Ricardo, what must have been the agony of my soul when I learned of 
his capture by the bloodthirsty Spaniards, and when each day, at sunrise, 
they carried forth one of his companions, one of our brave Cuban boys, and 
shot him down like a‘dog! Kach morning I have heard the fire of the 
murderous rifles, and each morning I have prayed to the Virgin for the soul of 
one more dear life given up in sacrifice for Cuba’s freedom. They told me that 
Andreo would be the eighteenth ; and I counted the days, Ricardo, helpless, 
helpless to save him, until by the aid of heaven, in answer to my prayers, I 
succeeded in finding Colonel Galiano and winning his mercy. But, ab, 
Ricardo, you who know not what love is—you cannot know what I have 
suffered! You, who have avoided the world while your fellow-men have 
been giving up their homes, their fortunes and their lives, that others may be 
free and happy —you cannot know of love and sacrifice! you cannot feel for 
me! No, no; yours is the heart of a priest, cold and dispassionate !’’ 

The man’s lips quivered. ‘‘ Love does not always find expression in 
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words, Carlota, nor in the outward bearing. Many there are whose hearts 
glow with a fervid passion, but the world calls them cold because, for the 
sake of them they love, they hold it concealed within their breast as they 
vould a burning iron, and make no sound, no sign. Many there are who 
suffer—suffer alone and unpitied—in the bitter anguish of despair, with 
naught in all eternity to offer them hope or consolation ; ay, suffer that 
others may be free and happy! but the world knows it not. No hero's 
grave awaits them ; no glory enshrines their deeds of sacrifice. No, Carlota, 
the token of love such as theirs comes not until heaven shall ordain it ; and 
when the hour of its manifestation shall come,’’ he continued, as one com- 
muning with himself, ‘‘who can tell what it will be? who knows what 
love in its desperation may accomplish ?”’ 

‘*Pardon me, Ricardo,’’ said the girl, gently, softened by the tender pathos 
of his words. ‘‘ Pardon me if | have wounded your feelings. If you have 
loved and have suffered, then truly do you know my heart, and truly do I feel 
that you meant naught that was cruel or unmerited. You will go to the 
prison to see Andreo, will you not? They will admit you as his confessor. 
Tell him, Ricardo, that I will be waiting for him in the old mill. Tell him 
I am well, I am happy; and, Ricardo, give him this from me.’’ She took 
from her hair a deep-red rose, and, implanting upon its petals a fervent kiss, 
handed it to the man. ‘* There, Father Ricardo, take him that The red 
rose is for love, you know. Good-bye, Ricardo. When you become l priest 
you shall marry us, and you shall be our confessor. Good night.” 

For a moment the man stood silent. Then grasping the bars with his 
hands, he cried aloud, ‘‘ Carlota! Carlota!’ But the girl had disappeared, 
and he was again alone in the darkness of the night. 

ok 3 K * t - - 

The gray shadows of the early morning stole softly upon the sleeping 
village, revealing in sombre monochrome its group of low-built houses, and 
its narrow, deserted streets. 

‘Out upon the open fields and the dreary waste that lay between the town 
and the wooded ridge beyond, a dull, yellowish mist hung low upon the 
earth, and stretched away to the west in a sea of boundless gloom. 

Suddenly the pregnant stillness of the early hour was broken by the 
rumbling boom of a gun—-a signal from the garrison—and a few moments 
later there appeared on the plain the vague and shadowy forms of a company 
of soldiers, hurrying along with a noiseless, swinging gait. In their midst 
walked a prisoner, bareheaded, and with his arms bound behind him, while 
following at some distance came a straggling group of wondering, half- 


frightened villagers. Neither forms nor, faces could be seen with distinctness 
amid the dim, distortive haze of the morning mist, and in the glimmer of the 
approaching dawn this strange, phantom-like procession moved in solemn, 
silent tread across the fields, as a group of shadows passing in the twilight 
gloom. 

The prisoner did not keep step with his guards, nor did he appear to 
realize their presence. A faint smile played about his handsome face, as 
with head erect, he walked with an easy, graceful step, his dignified bearing 
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and his tall, muscular form readily distinguishing him from the rough 
specimens of humanity who constituted his escort, and who, with rifles resting 
on their shoulders, and their coarse, brutal faces set with an expression of 
stolid indifference, tramped doggedly forward on their accustomed daily 
errand. 

Arrived at the appointed spot the men halted, in obedience to the harsh 
command of their officer. A number of low mounds of earth scattered 
about at irregular intervals told the tale of martyred lives, and bespoke, in 
mute eloquence, the fate that was prepared for him who now stood before his 
captors calmly awaiting the signal of death. 

With rough and inhuman haste the men were ordered into line 
the prisoner was placed in position ; no attempt nor offer being 
hiseyes. With a furtive glance toward the ruins of an old mill, whose crumb- 
ling walls were faintly visible amid the slowly rising mist, the prisoner faced 
his executioners with an air of haughty indifference ; his head and shoulders 
thrown back in calm defiance, and his broad, manly chest fearlessly exposed 
beneath the opening in his loose prison shirt. He appeared neither to hear nor 
to see those about him. A light of radiant hope shone in his lustrous eyes, 
which now became fixed, as though gazing at some far-distant picture. Once 
or twice his gentle lips moved as if in prayer, and a momentary shade passed 
across his face ; but he uttered no word, no sound. 

At the click of the hammers, and the command to take aim, he again 
glanced in the direction of the mill, and a smile of ineffable gladness 
illumined his pale countenance. 


‘for firing, and 


made to cover 


‘Fire!’ The simultaneous report of twenty rifles burst forth upon the 
stillness of the morning air. For an instant a great cloud of smoke obscured 
the scene, and then rolled lazily upward into the mist-laden air. The 
prisoner, the Cuban patriot, lay upon the ground, face down, his hands 
clenched in the agony of death, and his life blood trickling upon the wet 
grass. The next moment the men had reformed in line and were marching 
back to the garrison as silently as they had come. 

The eastern sky was aglow with the radiance of the rising sun. The chimes 
of the village clock rang out the morning hour, and over the fields came the 
song of birds and the call of merry voices. The turbid mists rose to meet 
and to melt away in the glow of the sun, and over all there shone the bright- 
ness and the glory of a new-born day. 


Life had once more returned to the 
world. 


Across the field came two figures—two old men bearing upon their shoul- 
ders the tools of grave-diggers, Approaching the prostrate body, one of them 
loosened the cord that bound the hands, and as he did so a red rose dropped 
to the ground. He kicked it aside, then turned and picked it up. ‘The 
red rose is for love,’’ he said, reflectively. 

«See !’’ cried his companion ; and turning he beheld the face of him who 
had died. Moved by a common impulse, the two men reverentially bowed 


their heads and whispered—‘‘ Father Ricardo !’" 
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‘THE RED ROSE IS FOR LOVE,’ HE SAID, REFLECTIVELY.’ 
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Drawing by Frank Adams. 
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FIGHTING FIRE. 


THE STORY OF THE METROPOLITAN FIFE DEPARTMENT OF 
GREATER NEW YORK. 


By HuGu BONNER, EX-CHIEF. 


‘HE Metropolitan Fire Department of New York 
far is an army of 2,272 officers and men, thor- 
ft en oughly organized, trained and equipped 
| 2 


J for fighting fire, and in constant readiness 
-y for action at a minute’s—yes, at a sec- 












ond’s—notice. Their campaign is 
continuous, and their long record 
in it is such that a reminiscent glance 
at its history may properly interest 
an appreciative public. 

I became Chief of the Metro- 
politan Fire Department in May, 
1889. Of course, in the early his- 
tory of the Department, we had no 
such eyuipment and means of rescue 
as we have at the present day. 
Everything was crude and dis- 
organized. We have reached 
the present stage of efficiency after long 
experience and gradual additions to the im- 
plements in use, through natural evolution. 

I joined the Volunteers on June 16th, 
— watts Se = hos ay OLD 1860, and subsequently I joined the Metro- 
politan Department, upon its organization, 
which was in September, 1865. I was a foreman in the original Department 
—foreman of Engine No. 40, at the time of the change of the Volunteer serv- 
ice. It was known as the Lady Washington Engine Company, No. 40. That 
company, as such, was wiped out at the time of the change. The Volunteer 
Firemen were relieved and made Exempt Firemen, and I was assigned to 
Engine Company No. 20, as foreman, in the Metropolitan Fire Department. 
This included Brooklyn in its district. The reorganization was strongly op- 
posed by the Volunteers, who brought the matter into court ; but the change 
was finally declared constitutional by the Court of Appeals. 

The original organization of the Volunteer Fire Department dated back 
almost to the inauguration of the Government. Its equipment consisted, up 
to 1865, of hand engines ; then it acquired a number of steam fire engines, 
which were just coming into general use. Many of the old-time engines, 
still preserved in this city, are curious relics. The hand engine known as 
the ‘‘ goose-neck’’ was considered superior to anything else in its line, until 
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A RESCUE EPISODE AT THE WINDSOR HOTEL FIRE. 


Drawn by Frank Adams 
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the steam fire 
engines came 
in. I remem- 
ber the com- 
pany to which 
I was first at- 
tached, or- 
ganized in 
18535, requir- 
ed as a condi- 
tion of its or- 
ganization that it should be furnished with a 
goose-neck engine. This was practically the 
same type of machine used in old New York 
as far back as 1700. There was no hose. 






The first goose-necks came from Europe, 
but early in the century they were built in 
this country. Our individual engine was 
used for years by the company, doing very 
good service. We were assigned to the 
lower districts of the city, where all the great 
fires took place at that time—mainly south 
of Canal Street. But the Volunteers finally 
admitted that they were somewhat behind 
the age, with the advent of improvements 
and new-fangled styles of hand engines, pre- 
ceding the steamer. 

MODERN PIPE-HOLDER, SHOWING THE We had no regular uniform at that time, 


EASE WITH WHICH FULL-CHARGED except the fire hat. 


There was, however, a 
HOSE NOZZLES ARE OPERATED. 


non-official uniform, which consisted of a 
red shirt, a drab frock coat and trousers. The Volunteer who owned one of 
those suits was a ‘‘ tony’’ man on the Bowery. 

We finally concluded that we ought to have a ‘‘modern”’ engine, and 
applied for and obtained what was known as the “ piano-deck hand engine.”’ 
Then quickly followed the steam fire engine, which was met at this time with 
serious opposition by the Volunteers. They looked upon it as an innovation 
of the paid system, then being more or less agitated by the insurance inter- 
ests, who were known to have ordered and put in use several steam fire 
engines at their own expense. However, after several large fires, these so fully 
demonstrated their efficiency in coping with the conflagration, as well as dis- 
pensing with manual labor at the pumps, that the Volunteers changed front 
and applied for a steam fire engine. On the organization of the Metropolitan 
Department, in 1865, there were probably twenty steamers in use, run 
entirely by the Volunteers. 

The Metropolitan Fire Department was organized with thirty-four steam 
fire engines and twelve hook and ladder trucks. This equipment was grad- 
ually increased as the growth of the city warranted, until to-day we have, 
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HUGH BONNER, 


“the best fireman in the world,” in the words of Fire Commissioner J. J. Scannell, has seen forty ntin 

uous and disting ed service in the Fire Department of New York. Froma volunteer “r th the 
machine,” he rose to the ipreme command, occupying the position of Chief for aterm of ten ye ginning 
in 1889 and ending May Ist of the current year. His reputation is world-wide, as being t y the 
greatest fremar f tir 


four 


in Manhattan and Bronx alone, seventy engine companies, including 
fire boats and twenty-three hook and ladders. 

Some interesting recollections are associated with the old fire towers. For 
a few years previous to the organization of the Metropolitan Department, the 
Volunteers had in use a telegraphic system known as the Robertson fire 
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GUN FOR FIRING PROJECTILE WITH LIFE-LINE ATTACHED, 


alarm, which, though a very crude affair, was the real inauguration of the 
perfected fire alarm system which to-day is in use in all of the large cities. 





SCALING-LADDER PRACTICE, AT THE SCHOOL OF INSTRUCTION, 
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THE FIRE-BOAT “" VAN WYCK 


This system of Mr. Robertson’s 
connected with the numerous 
bell towers then located in differ- 
ent sections of the city, serving 
for the purpose of locating fires, as 
they were discovered on their 
outbreak through the roof or by 
a heavy smoke being seen in the 
vicinity. The lookouts on the 
towers kept constant watch over 
their respective districts, and on 
seeing either light or smoke 
would give an alarm by striking 
the bell so many times. Thus, 
seven strokes meant the district 
south of Canal Street and east 
of Broadway, known as the Sev- 
enth District. The Eighth Dis- 
trict was on the west side of 
Broadway. The same principle 
applied to other sections of the 
city, and it was the only means 
of locating fires, other than by 
the efforts of the police, who, on 
discovering a fire, would run to 
the station house, and from there 
the news would be communicated 
to the City Hall, from which point 








. 
THE LAST OF THE OLD FIRE TOWERS, AT MOUNT 
MORRIS, NEW YORK CITY. 


Being situated on an eminence; this tower is not so high as 
f the eity 


those which formerly stood in lower parts 


Sketch by Frank Adams 
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it would be sent to the different bell stations. There was a primitive tele- 
graph system in vogue at that time, and they had the Morse key. 

These fire towers were turned over with other property to the Metropolitan 
Department, and the bells were used until about 1873, when they were 
entirely discontinued, and the present system of fire alarm was inaugurated. 
The towers, being of no further use, were gradually dismantled, and to-day 
there is but one left ; it stands in Mount Morris Park, Manhattan, and is the 
only one now in existence. The bell in this tower is still rung by the Depart- 
ment at 9a. M., 12M. and9 p.m. The neighbors like to hear the old bell. 
We stopped it once, but there was a great petition gotten up requesting us 
to put it into use again. That landmark is the sole survivor of twelve towers, 





SALVAGE CORPS RESPONDING TO AN ALARM. 
Drawn by Frank Adams 

some of which were located as follows : one was at the old Post Office, Nassau 
and Liberty Streets, the site of which is now occupied by the Mutual Life 
Building ; another was on the cupola of the City Hall, which was burned 
down in 1858, after the celebration of the laying of the Atlantic cable ; 
then there was one at Essex Market, one at Union Market, one at Center 
Market, and one each in Macdougal Street, Spring and Marion Streets, 
Thirty-third Street, Jefferson Market, Fifty-first Street, and Mount Morris. 

In view of the ‘‘sky-scrapers,’’ or buildings of a dozen stories or more, 
which have been erected within the last ten or fifteen years, special provision 
has been required. The water towers have been brought into use expressly 
to cover such emergencies, and to meet the improvements of the time. The 
advent of the era of high buildings found the Department rather poorly pre- 
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ENGINE OF NEW YORK FIRE DEPARTMENT ON ITS WAY TO A FIRE ON BROADWAY 


Selected from biograph pictures, and published by courtesy of the American Mutoscope 
pared for fire emergencies in the upper stories of such lofty structures. We 
were still running machinery adapted mainly to the old moderat 
buildings of from three to seven stories, not exceeding, probably, 
feet in height, when the sky-scraping innovation began. Then 


e-sized 
shty-five 

( x peri- 
mented with heavier appliances, after combatting fires with some of which 





HOSE CART, 
Selected from biograph pictures, and published by courtesy of the American Mutoscope ¢ 
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we finally concluded that we were on the right track to obtain machinery 
that would force water to those aerial stories. Now we feel confident that we 
have machinery adequate to force water to the height of any of the buildings 
erected in this city, and some actually reach 345 feet. We not only force 
water, but can throw a good 

hay stream at the end of that distance. 
A singular fact regarding the 
erection of those high buildings 
is that the Fire Department has 
no jurisdiction over the auxiliary 
fire plant that may be placed 
within them for their own pro- 
tection. It is entirely optional 
“s with the owners whether or not 
they add to their building equip- 
ment any fire appliances in the 
way of stand-pipes, pumps, hose, 
fire extinguishers, or the means 
of supplying them. Being my- 
self a member of the board of 
examiners in the Building De- 




































\ partment, I conceived the idea 

\ WR of compelling some of the own- 

ers, at least, to put in an aux- 

- iliary plant. Plans which re- 

ta quired modification naturally 
— 


|= A Ve Bae f 6 reached the board of examiners 
: f for approval or disapproval, and 





THE WATER TOWER, FOR THROWING A STREAM INTO UPPER STORIES OF BURNING BUILDINGS, 
WITHOUT EXPOSURE OF FIREMEN, 
Drawing by Frank Adams. 
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most of the modifications were such as 
the law did not provide for, but which, 
under certain conditions, might be 
approved by the board. When these 
plans were presented, we invariably informed the owners that their applica- 
tions would be approved on condition that the auxiliary fire plant be adopted, 
as required under a certain resolution, calling for the running of the elevator 
during the night for the use of the firemen, equipping the building with a 
stand-pipe, the connection of the stand-pipe with the steam pump as well as 
the tank, an engineer to operate the plant during the night, and a watchman, 
as well as hose attachment on each floor. 
bringing many owners to terms. 





*A CHILD CAN MANAGE Irt.”’ 


This method was successful in 
The stand-pipe was usually supplied from 
the tank, which would be there anyway. If they desire greater pressure they 
connect to the steam pump, which operates directly on the pipe. It closes a 
valve on entering the tank, which permits the pressure to be placed directly 
on the stand-pipe ; this gives a better flow of water through these connections. 
This was the only means we had of dictating the placing of such equip- 
ments in high buildings. The owners who did not require modification of 
their plans erected buildings without putting a stand-pipe in, or even a pail 
of water. Those buildings, many 
of them, to-day have not a drop of 
water in readiness to extinguish a 
fire, even in a twenty-five story 
structure. We have no control over 
them, but those proprietors who do 
take enough interest in their prop- 
erty to act upon the advice of the 
Department, and equip their build- 
ings with fire plants, may always 
have specifications which will prove 
invaluable in emergencies. 





Formerly, the telegraph wires 
constituted a serious obstacle. Up [ 
to within the last ten years the seating tinsel 

. TRACK ON BROADWAY 
telegraph wires in New York city,  cisctea prom Sense ntie eben 


as elsewhere, were mainly carried of the American Mutoscope ( 
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on poles through the streets. Every winter we had more or less trouble 
from sleet storms and heavy snows, which would cling to and pull the 
wires down. When this happened it would require from a week to ten 
days to make the necessary repairs and put the alarm system in good 
working order. Since 1890 we have been placing our wires underground 
throughout all the city, north as far as One Hundred and Thirtieth Street, so 
that to-day snow storms make very little difference. 

Again, the old wires and poles prevented us from using our ladders. In 
fact, there was no possibility of placing a ladder in front of a down-town 
building without becoming entangled, or the danger of running in contact 
with an are light wire. Often the shock was received by our men through 
the ladders. Under such circumstances our ladder system was of little if 
any service to the Department, owing to the great number of wires strung on 
poles, which were on our business thoroughfares where the fires mainly 
occurred, To-day we have free access to all the fronts, and to the narrow old 
streets where it was formerly impossible to operate. For the purpose of keep- 
ing correct record of the 
height, area and the gen- 
eral auxiliary plant within 
the sky-scrapers, the De- 
partment has furnished, 
through its commanding 
officers, a blank to be 
filled out, giving all neces- 
sary information as to the 
area, etc., namely :—stor- 
ies in height; how con- 
structed ; auxiliary fire 
plant, if any ; the supply 
of water to the pumps, 
how operated ; size of the 
pumps; number of gal- 
lons of water contained 
in tank; watchmen, if 
any; and if connected 
with Headquarters by spe- 
cial telegraph wire. This 
information is filed at 
Headquarters as a record 
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which may be referred to 
at any time ; so that when 
the size and character of a 
building are required to be 
known, that information 
is transmitted to any of- 


WINDSOR HOTEL FIRE.— 1. PUTTING UP THE AERIAL ticer of the company who 
may need it. 


RESCUE LADDERS. 
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The steam fire engine 
of to-day has apparently 
reached almost its limit 
in power and capacity. 
It has taken probably 
forty years to evolve this 
perfect result. The steam 
engines of a generation 
ago were capable of fore- 
ing one stream a greater 
distance than the hand 
engines, but their chief 
merit consisted in the 
fact that they could stay 
longer than hand power. 
They have been improved 
from year to year, until 
at the present time we 
have what is considered 
by practical men as the 
finest piece of mechan- 





ism, in its class, now in 
existence. 

To American invention 
entirely, the glory of this 
high development is due. 
The engine is practically 
perfect, and could be op- 
erated by a boy ten years 
old. Its capacity is from 
250 gallons to 1,500 gal- 
lons of water per minute. 
Of course an adequate 
supply of water is neces- 
sary to force this num- 
ber of gallons. Such a 
supply we obtain when 
taking water from a hy- WINDSOR HOTEL FIRE,— 2, THREE RESCUES ON A SINGLE LADDER 
drant which is connected SCALING-LADDER ALSO IN USE, AT THIRD STORY, 
with a thirty-inch main, or one of a greater size; but when supplying 
from less than a twenty-inch main, and when a number of engines are 
connected with the same main, the engines will not receive suflicient water 
for their best performance. 

The steam fire engine of to-day will throw a one and a half inch stream 
into a window from eighty-five to one hundred feet above the ground, using 
its own hose and standing on the front of the building. If that power is 
applied to a steel three-inch stand-pipe, it will force water to a point higher 
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than any of our tall buildings—that is to say, in the neighborhood of three 
hundred and fifty feet. 

To hold these streams in front of a building, pipe holders are generally 
used, consisting of a long socket wherein the hose is strapped, with a lever 
reaching and resting on the ground. With this aid, when the hose is charged, 
one person can hold it with ease; but in the old days it required a dozen 
men to perform what can now easily be done by a child. 

I may here introduce a paragraph about horseless engines. In 1871, I 





was foreman of Engine 
No. 20. That year was 
marked by the equine 
plague, the epizootic. All 
our horses were affected. 
Directly after the Boston 
tire we obtained from that 
city an engine which had 
been used there during 
the great conflagration, 
and which was known as 
the horseless engine. This 
was fitted up with ma- 
chinery connecting with 
one wheel, which pro- 
pelled the engine through 
the streets. It was oper- 
ated by our company for 
years, very successfully, 
although in a crude stage, 
and was known as the 
first of its kind ever con- 
structed. It was made 
by the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company, of 
Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. It was very serv- 
iceable at the time, as 
our horses were scarcely 
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WINDSOR HOTEL FIRE,— 5. FOURTIL AND FIFTH STORY RESCUES. ghle to stand, owing to 


the epidemic raging then throughout the city, and this company so equipped 
could reach fires much sooner than those operating with sick horses. In 1874, 
four engines were ordered with the improved motive power on both wheels— 
a great improvement over the one formerly used by Engine Company No. 20, 
Those engines were known as the steam propellers, and were run by Engine 
Companies No, 32, No. 11 and No. 8, with varying success. They were unre- 
liable in winter, because they would slip on the icy pavements and become un- 
manageable. The tiller was not always effective in passing over a frosty place. 
The steam propellers were also objectionable on account of their frightening 
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horses, which would never take to them on crowded thoroughfares, and they 
caused many runaways. They could certainly make very fast time if the 
streets were clear, and Engine No. 32 was known to pass through Pearl and 
Front Streets at something like a one-minute gait, at a time when the street was 
free from traffic, and it could do so with safety. But the way was seldom or 
never clear in the daytime, and eventually this class of automobile engines fell 
into disfavor, to be altered from the use of steam propellers to that of horses. 

As to the horses them- 
selves, when they are 
turned over to the com- 
panies for use it is only 
on condition that they 
shall give satisfaction to 
the commanding officer. 
If they prove satisfae- 
tory, after a trial of thirty 
day's, they are accepted, 
and then become bona 
fide members of the horse 
fraternity of the force. 
Some animals take to the 
life naturally, as it were, 
while others object very 
strenuously to the man- 
ner of going to the pole ; 
in fact, they refuse to 
take to it at all, and even 
after being in use for 
some months have to be 
sent to a district of the 
city where quick work 
will not be required of 
them. The good fire 
horses appear to know 
exactly what is expected 
of them in a very short 
time, and become just as 





intelligent in the per- : 
formance of their duties  winpsor Horel FIRE.—4. FALLING OF THE GREAT TANK, 
as any of our men, need- FROM ROOF TO CELLAR. 

ing no supervision. They are quick and active, and at the sound of an alarm 
are instantly at their place to be hitched up, with heads in their collars, wait- 
ing for the men to make the final connection. We depend entirely upon our 


horses now ; the horseless engine was simply an experiment. Our horses are 
equipped with all the improvements, such as hanging harness, snap collars, 
ete. The harness is never on the horses except when going to or returning 


from the fires, which plan is a vast improvement over the old methods, when 
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the horses were kept harnessed day and night. The time of hitching a team 
depends merely on the distance of the horses’ stalls from the pole of the engine. 
The average hitch is made in probably less than half a minute, and all the 
apparatus in the street and on its way to the fire in less than a minute from 
the sounding of the alarm. 

The hook and ladder department is essentially what it has always been, 
though modern invention has vastly improved its 
equipment. The hook and ladder vehicle consists 
of a long four-wheeled truck, carrying ladders vary- 
ing in length from ten to eighty-five feet, the latter 
being an extension ladder and supported by cranks 
on either side, by which it is elevated to a perpen- 
dicular position. The bed ladder—which is the 
first piece or hase of the 
long ladder—can be 
raised at the same time 
the extension piece is 
let out, so that the whole 
can be erected in front 
of a burning building in 
less than a minute. The 
other ladders, such as 
the ten, fifteen, twenty, 
twenty-five, thirty and 
fifty-feet extensions, are 
mainly useful at the 
lumber yards or in fac- 
tory or tenement dis- 
tricts. The aerial or ex- 
tension ladder is classed 
with the special equip- 
ment for the rescue of 
life, and in this line it is 
undoubtedly the best of 
its kind ever adopted. 


- ‘ ° : , = 
WINDSOR HOTEL FIRE.-— 0. THE BUILDING CUT IN TWO—STREAM It 18 peculiarly Ameri- 
FROM WATER TOWER PLAYING IN BREACH OF FRONT WALL. 





















can, too. There is no 
hook and ladder truck of this kind used in any European fire department. 
They have, in London, a ladder with a kind of telescope underneath the rungs, 
and set on two wheels, stationed in different parts of the city. It is known 
as the ‘‘fire escape.’’ But there is no apparatus specially used in the manner 
of our hook and ladder trucks. 

The water tower does not, as is commonly supposed, belong to the hook 
and ladder department. It is a perpendicular pipe connecting with a drum, 
which is fed by a number of engines, and when elevated can project a stream 
through the inner tube to a height of from eighty-five to one hundred feet. 
There is also on the deck of the tower truck a deck pipe, fed in a like manner, 
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and which is intended to force a stream in the lower stories of the building 
which are inaccessible to the high stand-pipe. When both of these are in 
operation they force water into a burning building at the rate of five hundred 
gallons per minute. This water tower, which has been in use only a few 
years, saves much exposure and risk to the firemen. 

Included in the Fire Department’s special equipment for life-saving are 
also scaling ladders of various sizes, life guns and projectiles, life lines, life 
belts and nets. 

The scaling ladder was brought to this country from Germany by Chris. 


















Hoell, who was a member of the St. Louis Fire Department, and who 
improved the ladder very materially. It has, probably, with the exception 
of the extension ladder, been the means of 

| more rescues than any other ladder carried to 

ee. fires. The scaling ladder consists of a pole 


with cross-pieces about a foot apart, with a 
hook on the end, so fashioned that it will not 
‘ slip from the frame of a window when inserted. 
One or more men can thus climb the front of 
a building to a great height, and with safety. 
Firemen operating such ladders have been known 
to carry women down the scaling ladder two or 

three stories, and land them 
] safely. Of course, this ap- 








} paratus cannot be success- 
| fully handled unless the men 


| have received instruction, 
which is generally inrparted 
by regular experts at the 
station or school of instruc- 
tion, where they undergo a 
special preparatory drill 

The Metro- 
politan Depart- 
ment has in use 
four fire boats, 
which are class- 





ed as regular 


companies, be- 





ing equipped 





in the same 
manner, with 
additional en- 
gineers and 
stokers; each 
hoat is a com- 
pany in itself. 
WINDSOR HOTEL FIRE.—6. REMOVAL OF RESCUE LADDERS FROM FRONT. The boats re- 
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spond to all the stations on the river front in their respective districts, and do 
active service at fires on shore within a thousand feet of the river front. The 
New Yorker, the most powerful of the fire boats, is stationed at the Battery. 
She has a capacity of 13,000 gallons per minute. 
The pumps are duplicate, as well as the boilers, 
and can be operated with one set, or the four 
may be used together. When the full power 
y is required, as in storehouse or lumber yard 



















$ fires, both boilers and pumps are put in action, 
and the boat has on occasion played twenty 
streams at once on a conflagration. This re- 
= lieves the land forces, the boat taking full charge 


= of the work of extinguishing the flames. There 

. are three other fire boats in Manhattan, of less 
vapacity than the New 
Yorker, but operated in 
a like manner. 

The New Yorker is well 
known to the big transat- 
lantic liners, as well as to 
the coastwise steamships, 
from her conspicuous 
position at the Battery, 
and is always notified by 
telegraph of fire on any 
of those incoming vessels 
long before their arrival 
at Quarantine. On _ re- 
ceiving such notice of a 
vessel being on fire, the 
New Yorker hastens to 
meet her, and very often 
the fire is extinguished 
—_— fee, = ile she is proceeding to 

WINDSOR HOTEL FIRE. —7, LAST SCENE OF ALL—FALLING her berth. 

OF THE WALLS, Regarding the person- 
nel of the Metropolitan Fire Department, it consists of picked men, in every 
sense of the word. Firemen are appointed under the civil service laws now 
in force, which were inaugurated in 1884. These laws require a physical as 
well as mental examination of all candidates, who are then assigned on requi- 
sition to the school of instruction for a provisional term of thirty days. Dur- 
ing this period they are instructed in the use of all our life saving appliances, 
as well as the ordinary apparatus used in extinguishing fires, and in all the 
duties pertaining to the occupation of a fireman, including care and use of 
horses, hose, harness, etc. They also perform night duty with one of the fire 
companies. Just before the expiration of the provisional term, each officer 
responsible for these new men forwards a report upon their merits and 
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demerits, and each man’s final appointment depends entirely upon the report 
of the officers under whom he is serving. If he is not found qualified, he is 
rejected and discharged. If qualified, he is appointed a regular fireman, 
only subject to removal under the laws which require charges and specifica- 
tions to be made, and he is entitled to trial before the Fire Commissioners. 

The Metropolitan Fire Department, in size and discipline, represents a 
veritable army. The number of officers and men, on April Ist, 1899, was 2,272. 

By way of illustrating the Department in action, I may give here a few 
details of the fatal Windsor Hotel fire, 
on March 17th last. The Windsor Hotel 
was located on Fifth Avenue, between 
Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh Streets, 





— 



















covering an area of 200 x 150 feet, seven 
stories in height, brick front | walls, 





with fire escapes on the Forty-sixth and 
Forty-seventh Street wings of the build- 
ing. Interiorly, it had corridors running 
around each wing, without doors or 
cross-walls intervening. The building 
was known to the firemen as one of 
those which burn quickly, when once 
| the flames obtain a slight head way, from 
the fact that there was nothing to pre- 
vent the fire from passing clear around 
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the corridors, when it once started, or 
to prevent its ascent through the stair- 
ways or eleyator well, 
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which were in close prox- 
imity. The building was 
erected in 1871, under the 
building laws then exist- 
ing. While it may have 


i 


been classed as a superior, 
and probably a first-class 
building in those days? it 
could not be looked upon 
at the present time as 
much more than a third- 
rate hotel, structurally 
speaking, and could not 
have been erected under 
our present laws 

The fire alarm from this 
hotel, on the oceasion of 
the disaster, was delayed 


THE ‘‘SKY-SCR \PER*’’ PROBLEM—EIGHTEEN STORY OFFICE 
BUILDING AT CITY HALL PARK, NEW YORK CITY, SILOW- 
ING UPPER PORIION DAMAGED BY FIRE reason, as oul r¢ cords 
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for some unaccountable 
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show it was not sent in until about 3:14 p. M., whereas it is a well-known fact 
that the fire was burning for probably ten to fifteen minutes before this time. 
The first company to arrive—having their headquarters on Forty-third Street, 
near Fifth Avenue—on responding to the alarm, and turning into Fifth 
Avenue, saw people already jumping from the upper stories of the Fifth Avenue 
front. Flames and smoke were rolling out of the wing on Forty-sixth Street. 

The men of this and other companies entered the Forty-sixth Street part of 
the building, but were unable to fight the fire, which was then in full control 
of this wing. In the meantime, additional help was called, and each com- 
pany was placed, as it arrived, in position to protect the adjoining property. 
It was manifestly impossible to stay the fire already raging in the hotel, so 
that, next to the rescue of life, the protection of the surrounding houses was 


es 
| 








LiORSELESS FIRE ENGINE ‘‘ JUMBO’ (HARTFORD, CONN, ) 
Selected from biograph pictures, and published by courtesy of the American Mutoscope Co. 
the first duty. The fire swept rapidly through the corridors on each floor to 
the center. At this point it appeared to gather under the roof, or on the 
seventh floor, and shortly after the great tank, holding thousands of gallons 
of water, crashed down from the roof and fell clean through all the floors to 
the cellar, cutting the building virtually in two. 

The fire was now under full headway in the wing leading to Forty-seventh 
Street. Firemen on the aerial ladders—two of which were still in use on the 
front—were rescuing through the windows a number of persons who had been 
cut off from all other means of escape on the fourth, fifth and sixth stories. 
It was a desperate race between the rescuers and the spread of the fire, which 
had burst into the rooms from which the occupants were being removed by being 
lifted from the sills of the windows. The rescuers had several women on the 
ladders, and were descending slowly and laboriously to the ground, at the 
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time the fire gained entire control of the Fifth Avenue front, as well as the 


Forty-seventh Street wing. They succeeded in saving all who did not either 
jump or attempt to descend by ropes. There was no time to adjust the life belts. 
The ladders were then removed, and in another minute the entire front came 
crashing down. The whole structure was leveled to the ground thin an 
hour after the arrival of the Fire Department. The wings of the front on 
Fifth Avenue stood awhile after the center fell in, the latter being brought 


down by the tank. 
The appalling loss of life at this fire can be mainly attributed to the delay 


of the alarm and the extraordinarily rapid progress of the fire tl iwh the 
corridors, stairways and elevator wells. A procession passing on the street 
at the time, the windows were all open. This greatly increased the draft, 


and aided the mounting of the flames to the upper floors. 
Many of the life saving appliances with which the Windsor Hotel was fur- 


nished, such as the ropes and fire escapes, were used, but not with t SUCCESS 
which might have been hoped. The ropes were used with the h s only of 
frightened victims, instead of with the aid of the legs, which, twisting and 
clinging, should be used in the form of a brake. This, of course, could not 
be expected of those inexperienced in such acrobatics, and shows either 
the necessity of training in this line, or else the worthlessness of bare ropes 
as fire escapes. Many of the unfortunate occupants of the hotel had lowered 


} 


themselves four stories or more, and would have been saved had they not 
depended on their hands alone, which were found, after they fell to the side- 
walk, to be lacerated by the friction of the rope. 


The reseur s ly the firemen here were among the most heroic ever performed 
by the men of the Department. At all events, there never were so many at 
any one time, and never was there such an opportunity for the « tive use 
of the great aerial ladders and the scaling ladders, which figured so promi- 
nently on this occasion. 

The number of companies that responded to the various alarms for the 
Windsor fire, and worked at it, was as follows: thirty engine companics, six 
hook and ladder companies, and seven chief officers — an ite of 
four hundred men. The efforts of this force to extinguish the fir re handi- 
capped, to a great extent, by the fact that the available water su) lidl not 
come up to the usual pressure which we should have obtained at this point. 
It is to be hoped that the warnings of this recent great disaster may not be lost. 
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APRIL BLOOM.* 


0 Primavera, gioventu dell’ anno, 
O Gioventu, primavera della vita! 


By Ecerron Casrie, AUTHOR OF ‘* THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” ETC. 
CHAPTER XXX.—Continven, 


PENCER had made no attempt to arrest Neuberg, but 
stood listening with bent head. Rochester had grown 
quite white. 
‘*Poor fellow,’’ said the philosopher, at last, ‘‘it goes 
hard with him. But between him and Eva, no man, least 
of all myself, may dare slip a finger now. They must 
fight their own battle. But, mark you, young man,”’ he 
went on, falling back into his didactic manner, ‘‘he is doing Eva a grave 
injustice in his fears. There is just one thing she will never do 

‘‘ There are rumors at the court already, nevertheless,’’ interrupted Roch- 
ester, in a low voice. 





) 





‘* Rumors !’’ echoed Spencer, scornfully ; then, after a reflecting pause : 
‘poor child! It is a cruel world! all alone, she must not be exposed to 
that if it can be helped! And here a man’s word is worse than useless— 
remember that, duke, the incautious defense of a woman by a man is 
sometimes the remedy that is worse than the disease. But a woman, a 
woman’s tact, a look, a single word, can silence evil tongues. I will see 
to it.”’ 

Rochester rose to leave. In the inexperience of his youth, suddenly 
brought face to face with the sordid part of life, he felt disgusted, indignant 
and as unconvinced as Neuberg himself. His sympathies, too, were all with 
the latter. It was Spencer’s incongruous engagement to the countess that 
had started the wheel of misfortunes ; and besides, his own pride was still 
smarting. 

‘‘T hope you are right, Mr. Spencer,’’ said he, ‘“‘but no one knows of 
what folly a woman may be capable.’’ He shook his head with the hoary 


wisdom of his years, and with some formality took his departure. 

Spencer laughed to himself when the door closed. 

‘‘These April bloods,’’ thought he, ‘‘ these pushing shoots, who deem their 
immature buds to be the finished fruits of earth !’’ 


He ran his hands through his hair and sighed luxuriously to find himself 
* Begun in November, 1898 
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alone. The most gregarious of humans, he was at the same time 


complacent of his own solitary good company. He glanced round 
at his writing desk, at his books, and hesitated. Then his eye f 
little cup and grew brooding. He reached for his pipe, filled it, 
toward his arm chair, and, cross-legged, began to smoke and to 
gazing at the cup. 

His thoughts from his happy garret floated over the sleeping to 
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the most 


re tlectively 


the guard of the palace, reached an amber-veiled room, the scen 


where rested his beloved. Lying like a lily just mown, straight 
and pure, he saw her sleeping in the soft light. 
* t * * * K * K 
Amid gossamer sheets and laces, satin hangings and down | 
woman lay, staring with haggard eyes far into the watches of the 
brain working yearningly, yet angrily round an unsolvable problet 


When Spencer’s pipe went out and his lamp had burnt low he 


seek his rest ; but he took with him the cup from the shelf and pla 


the sill of his uncurtained window, where the first rays of the 
would strike its yellow cheek. 


CHAPTER XXXL. 
Dost know his waterfly ? 
No, my good lord. 
Thy state is the more gracious.—SuakESPEARI 
Or set purpose, Rochester had thrown himself a good deal into « 
during these latter days. He had that afternoon held a short b 
converse with a certain mercurial young gentleman of the Queen’ s 
—one Ernest von Manteufel—and in the course of a few minutes | 
mind considerably opened to the mysteries of palace life. 
The talk first fell upon his own beautiful countrywoman, and 


upon the 


cravitated 


nuse, still 


wn, passed 
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ed casket 


d stately 


lows that 


ight, her 
cot up to 
ed it on 


rising sun 


rt circles 


V1\ aelous 


house hold 
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the duke, 


unable to arrest his companion’s tongue, felt every chivalrous instit 


him rise against the malice that sought to blast by sheer innuer 
name of a solitary woman, against whom, it was evident, no pos 
tion could be made. 


A Diana, said the scandal-monger, a positive Diana! C| 


et within 


lo the fair 


tive allega- 


stity per- 


sonified. Certainly. People said that in Florence it was a case of 


numbers. He, he! <A follower of St. Paul’s counsel, you know 
to all men. But that was mere gossip—irresponsible gossip 


believe it. The Queen’s friend—that was enough; the fair Julia 


to have been moving under a cloud lately; her Majesty was s\ 
have withdrawn her countenance. Why? No one quite venture 
into words. 

‘*T should think not,’’ said Rochester, discouragingly ; ‘‘the ir 
some empty fool.’’ 

‘*Quite so,’’ agreed Manteufel, heartily. ‘‘ Whether,’’ added 


ging his shoulders, ‘‘old Melk grubbed up anything about the 


present, I do not know. She was always deadly jealous of 


safety in 


ill things 


e did not 


i 
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did seem 
yposed to 
to put it 


ention of 


he, shrug- 
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past or 


he griifin. 
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People say that on the very day of these extraordinary betrothals—with Mr. 
Spencer, you know—she insulted the Griifin Lucena so disgracefully that the 
latter, just as she was going in to the Queen, broke her fan across her face. 
Anyhow, Melk’s nose bled ; and, as Donna Julia was all in favor again, her 
Majesty told old Melk that she was evidently not in a proper state of health 
to attend to her duties, and sent her home—to recruit. He, he! <A good 
riddance for us all.” 

Here he looked cautiously around him, edged a step closer to the duke, 
and whispered behind his hand: ‘‘ Have you noticed the griifin’s jiiger? 
Some people say that he could explain a good deal.”’ 

‘* Herr von Manteufel,’’ cried Rochester, starting, ‘‘ I do not understand 
you, and—hush ! I don’t want to.”’ 

Manteufel’s innocent pink countenance bore the impress of the most 
intense astonishment for a second. Then he nodded good-humoredly. ‘‘ Quite 
right, my lord,’’ said he, and stepped back ; ‘‘ not fair—not fair at all ; I am 
quite of your opinion. Ah! Mr. Spencer is a lucky fellow. Potzblitz! We 
would all give our ears to stand in his boots. Extraordinary man. Have 
you known him long? Ever heard of him in England? Ah! I thought 
not. They do not want him over there. Mystery, you know, mystery ! 
They say he came with letters from your king. Gay dog in his youth, eh, 
your King George? Positively, my dear lord,’’ here he edged a step nearer, 
and his voice sank, ‘‘ I have seen a portrait of the Regent in his youth—the 
image, the very image! Why, I heard his Majesty call Spencer cousin 
myself! Extraordinary person, anyhow. The gift of mesmerism—oh ! 
have you not heard? ~The poor griifin was quite in his power. His Majesty 
insists on the marriage ; so does the Queen. But they quite exonerate her, 
you understand, so large-minded they are.’’ 

‘Really, Herr von Manteufel,’’ interrupted the duke, ‘‘ you forget that 
Mr. Spencer is a friend of mine, and that I am in a position to contradict 
any such wanton absurdity.”’ 

‘¢ Absurdity ?”’ replied the buoyant little gentleman, quite unabashed. 
‘* My dear duke, that is the very word, I used it myself! But indeed it was 
no other person than his bosom friend, Count Neuberg, who spread the story 
of the professor’s mesmeric gift. Mesmeric! Pooh! He has not the eye 
for it, my lord, nor the power. But then we all know that dear Neuberg is 
such a simpleton ; the laughing-stock, sir, the laughing-stock of the court! I 
ask you, you as a man of the world—there isa fellow who has been six months 
our King’s equerry, and never rests till he can bring his mistress under the 
royal eye! Six months with his Majesty, and as good as throws her into his 
arms! And mind you, my lord, the fool loves her. It is not as if he wanted 
to get rid of her.”’ 

Rochester, with a terrible look, laid his hand on the speaker’s arm. It 
was a light touch, but it imposed silence. ‘‘ May I ask,” said he, in omin- 
ously quiet tones, ‘‘to whom you refer, when you speak of my friend Count 

9 


Neuberg’s mistress 
‘You English, ah, you English !’’- cackled the other, after a second’s 
pause. ‘‘Is it possible thus to look over what is actually under your nose! 
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Why, the Visconti, the singer, the heauty ! She has been his mistress for 
years. He! he! Postilion, you did drive her a little off the r though, 
we know that—shocking, shocking! Mais on en revient toujours. Eh! Well, 


upon my soul, you have both of you good taste—and good luck. But so has 
his Majesty, mind you. Have you heard?’ Here the hand went up again, 
and the discreet whisper recommenced. ‘‘Have you heard that the very 
night of the concert—the very night, sir—oh, I have it from the page of the 
bedchamber, his Majesty was closeted with Herr von Sachs, who sallied forth 
into our good town with the most blatant air of mystery. Ah, ah! we all 
know when the centaur is playing Mercury—he is about as fit for it as a 


wild boar to dance the minuet—perhaps there are others more fit, and one 
day his Majesty may cast his eye around him with clearer vision, but, 
passons. Well, as I was saying, Sachs sallied forth mysteriously wrapped in 
his cloak ; he was carrying a casket, and in that casket a certain set of emer- 
alds as large as nuts. I know all about them, I have seen them—but that is 
too long a story. I will tell it you another time. Now, it seems that the 
Vistonti’s maid has been bragging in the marketplace of the lovely green 
stones her mistress has been given. I say nothing, deduce for yourself. But 
if we do not find his Majesty making a little tour soon to his hunting box, 
just to ascertain the prospects of sport, you understand, and if the Visconti 
is not suddenly indisposed about the same time—singers call such occur- 
rences sore throats, I believe—I should be greatly surprised, great 

‘Pah!’ said the duke. They were strolling up and down the terrace, 
He spat upon the path, took out his embroidered handkerchief and wiped his 
lips with a-grimace of disgust. (Manteufel thought the action rather vulgar 
for an English duke). Then he suddenly turned on his compani 

‘* Have you been long at court, yourself, Herr von Manteufel ? 

Herr von Manteufel was slightly embarrassed, but, pushed by com pell- 
ing eye, admitted six weeks. 

‘So long?’ said the duke, ‘‘ you surprise me!’ He stood for a moment 
contemplating reflectively the simpering countenance before him, the owner 
of which was convinced that he had made himself fascinating and entertain- 
ing to the last degree. 

The young Englishman itched to bring his open palm in sounding contact 
with that smooth cheek, but there were a thousand good reasons inst the 
gratification of so purely selfish an impulse. He had sought out the little 
scandal-monger for the purpose of keeping himself informed of the court 
gossip, and not only might a duel put him out of favor at court, but it might 
bring Eva’s name into undeserved notoriety. And toward her, according to 
his tacic vow, with the undoubting complacency of youth, | was now 


determined to act the part of guardian angel. 
He bowed, therefore, and took his leave of Herr von Manteufel with sar- 
castic polite ness, 


His brow was heavily clouded with a sense of care and importance as he 
walked away; irresponsible as was the information imparted his new 
acquaintance, he had heard enough from other and sufficiently reliable quar- 


ters to make him realize how dangerous a rival the King was likely to prove 
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to any man. He was moved to call upon Eva immediately, and to speak 
words of wisdom to her, but this laudable intention was frustrated by the 
embargo the singer had laid upon her door. 

‘¢ The friiulein is at home to no one,”’ said Triidchen, the maid. 

His grace’s feelings were exceedingly ruffled. He now felt inclined to 
wash his hands loftily of the whole concern; this was what came, he told 
himself, of mixing with the classes. Manteufel was right on one point, at 
any rate—Neuberg was a fool ! 

A little later in the day, however, he discovered that Eva’s prohibition had 
had nothing invidious in it—had been by no means directed against him, but 
was, in fact, a measure of which, in the circumstances, he could not but 
approve. 

This was the letter that Neuberg, with the first look of satisfaction his face 
had worn during the last three days, showed Rochester, as they met that 
evening before supper. 

‘*T received it,’’ he said, ‘‘ a few minutes ago. I shall sleep to-night.’’ 

Rochester took it ; it was in Eva’s vehement scrawl. 

‘‘Neuberg,”’ it ran, ‘‘ you are a fool and a bore. If you come knocking at my lodging 
any more, I shall obtain an order of arrest against you, as a public nuisance. Good 
gracious ! what are you made of ? and what do you think Iam made of? Yes, sir, that 
is the question. What do you think Iam made of? Oh, Lam very angry. How dare 
you! But never mind that now. Do you forget that my début at the opera is to-morrow 
night, and that with all these agitations, I shall have no more voice than a raven? Till 
to-morrow night, then, I close my doors to everyone”’ (this was heavily underlined), 
‘‘but you may come and assist at my triumph, if you like, you three, and bring 
bouquets as large as yourselves, and afterward you may all come to my rooms and be 
forgiven. Tell the others we shall have one more jolly night at least ! Eva.”’ 
Rochester read and folded the letter, and handed it gravely back. Then 
he, too, sighed a sigh of relief. 

‘*T can tell you something,’’ he said, importantly. ‘‘ Sachs went three 
times to Eva’s lodgings to-day ; was refused admittance twice, and the last 
time left a letter. He was as yellow as his own saddle leather. It is the 
talk of the court, and the King ie 

** And his Majesty ?”’ said the officer. 

** Well, his Majesty, it would seem, was not in the best of humors.”’ 

‘‘ By heavens ! Spencer was right,’’ cried Neuberg; ‘‘right, as usual. 1 
ought to have known my Eva better. What—did I not tell you she was as 
true as steel? Fool that I was to forget it ! 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
Avez-vous vu Diane, au sommet des collines ? 


Vous qui passez dans Pombre, éHes-vous des amants ?—Vicror Huao. 


Tuis was an April night that wore the smile of June. Hardly a breath 
stirred the young-leaved trees ; the fields of heaven bloomed with innumer- 
able stars ; and, this being the season when the fields of earth first send forth 
the myriad blossoms of which summer robs the year, the breath of the whole 
sleeping world seemed as sweet as that of a flower garden. 
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‘THEN LIKE A SCENTED CLOUD, SHE CAME BETWEEN HIM AND THE STAR, 


Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 


Young Rochester found himself wandering in the palace pleasure-grounds. 
Neuberg, in his yestless passion, had been poor company that evening. 
Spencer, according to an almost daily custom, had dined with his betrothed. 
Thrown upon his own resources, drawn by the cord of love, which becomes 
of such‘irresistible strength when interwoven with the strands of jealousy, 
the boy had come to eat out his heart in bitterness and silence upon the spot 
where, through parted curtains, the light of Madame de Lucena’s rooms 
streamed forth, amber, into the night. 

Once more he set himself the vain task ; again he tried to solve the enigma 
of this woman. How had she come to comtemplate a misalliance ?—she, 
descendant of so proud a line! If she had succumbed, heart and soul, to the 
power which even he unwillingly and unsympathizingly felt at times so 
strong, if it were that she loved Spencer, how came it, then, that she could 
gaze upon another with this mysterious kindness in her eyes? How came it 
that she should cloud over any allusion to her forthcoming marriage? And 
why did she allow him to look at her as he had dared to look—to say to 
her what he had at last dared to say? Why should she encourage him to 
come to her, well knowing what was in his heart? 

To-day, when he had kissed her hand on leaving, had he not said: ‘In 
three davs I must go back to England. It will be like going from life to 
death, to leave you!’ And had she not answered, looking at him wistfully, 
and sighing: ‘‘ Back to England? Would, homing swallow, that you could 
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take me on your wings !’? Why had he not asked her then what she had 
meant by that sigh, that look, those words? 

‘‘What a duchess she would have made !’’ thought the boy. With such a 
star by his side, what an entrance for the new Duke of Rochester upon the 
world! Past and future, not to speak of rapturous present, would be all 
golden in such a light. And between him and this vision stood—what? 
Shabby, eccentric, unknown Spencer; with his theories, his impulses, his 
pipe and his babouches ! The incongruity would be laughable—were it not 
tragic. 

So Rochester tramped the tender sod, gray in the starlight, and brushed 
against lilac-branches and syringa, each waft of perfume adding, as he 
inhaled it, a poignancy to his longings. All the world so beautiful, the 
spring so sweet, and he not to have his desire, without which both the 
spring’s sweetness and the world’s beauty were rank bitterness ! 

The long window of the countess’s drawing-room was thrown open ; and, 
passing through the wide:shaft of light, she and Spencer came forth upon the 
terrace. The duke, fearful of discovery before the philosopher’s eyes, with- 
drew into the shadow of a bushy arbor, where the honeysuckle was beginning 
to wind its perfumed horns, and there stood still and, with a fluttering heart, 
listened. 

‘*What a lovely night,’’ said Donna Julia. Her voice, in its pretty, pre- 
cise English, fell with the most absolute harmony on the universal silence. 
‘*Oh, Spencer, look at the stars !’ 

They leant over the marble balustrade, and Rochester felt in his marrow 
that Spencer held his arm around her waist. 


‘The floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of pure gold; 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still choiring to the young-eyed cherubim——”’ 


This came in Spencer’s voice, vibrating with that tenderness which none 
but the woman loved has the power to evoke in a man—which none other 
has the right to listen to. ‘‘ Yes, the heavens are beautiful, Julia, and many 
times have I spent the hours of the night in watching the gathering and 
waning of those stars, wHen each flame from the depth of unknown space 
assumes a separate meaning, an individual expression, and uplifts man into 
such close communing that what Shakespeare calls the ‘muddy vesture of 
decay’ seems to fall away, and one can almost hear the music of the spheres. 
But to-night, to-night, my heaven lies closer to me! The stars never have 
discoursed such harmony to me as your lips, and I do not envy the young- 
eyed cherubim, when I can gather all the music of paradise into my soul, 
thus.’”’ 

There fell a long silence ; then her voice rose again : 

‘* And is it so, really, my philosopher? Have I given you heaven for a 
moment—even for a moment the realization of your dreams ?”’ 


‘‘More,”’ cried the man, in a voice that passion had altered beyond recog- 
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nition. ‘‘A thousand times more. I never dreamt of such happiness as 
this !”’ 

‘*Oh, then,’’ she said, and her voice shook, ‘‘as you are a wise man, be 
content with the thing of perfection, and do not ask the impossible.’’ 

‘* What is the impossible?’ said he, and his tone became wondering. 

‘*Tt is,”’ said she, hesitatingly, ‘‘to press the vine and yet keep the bloom 
on the grape. It is to try and bind an April hour, to gather the flower and 
yet want to harvest the fruit. Oh, Spencer, let us be wise! let us only take 
of life what it can give beautifully 

‘I ask of life but one thing,’’? he interrupted, hastily, ‘‘and that is 
you—and, having you, I shall have the very center and treasure of life’s 
beauty.”’ 





*¢ And what of age?’’ she said, ‘‘and what of sickness, and temper, and 


, fatigue? And what of the dreariness of habit——’”’ 

‘* Blasphemy !’’ interrupted he, fiercely, and caught her in his arms. It 
was with a little sigh that she spoke again : 

p ‘IWhy, then, most unphilosophical philosopher, good-night.’’ 

‘¢(jood-night,’’ he answered, and left her ; and then came back running to 
bid her good-night again. 

Rochester heard his footsteps die away into the distance at last, and knew 
that the countess remained leaning against the balustrade, and that she was 
gazing into the night. He heard her sigh several times as though she felt 
oppressed. But he had no wish to seek her out, separated from him as she 
seemed by Spencer’s kisses. His heart was so heavy within him and so sore 
withal, that he cast himself full-length upon the bench, like one over-weighted 
with the burden of life, and there lay staring upward at the sapphire vault. 
But the message of the stars to him brought no peace. 

Now and again a breath of the breeze, like a faint sigh from the sleeping 
earth, shivered among the branches around him. Some of last year’s leaves 
snapped on their dry stems; a bird piped in its sleep. These were the 
sounds of silence, and the silence brooded over Rochester for what seemed a 
long time. 

Then the blank page of this night’s stillness was marked by the print of 
steps ; steps that fell lightly as last year’s leaves ; the air trembled to a rustle 
of robes no louder than the whisper of the breeze. And the youth felt in 
every fibre that she was approaching. Down the steps he heard her come, 

7 and across the sward, and pace backward and forward slowly; lithely rest- 


less ; breaking now a bough of syringa, now a spire of lilac; and he heard : 
her beat the flowers, softly, against her bare palm, as one in deep reflection. 
Then, all at once, the rustle drew nearer to his arbor ; there was a pause ; the 
dry honeysuckle branches snapped as she pulled them aside, and the bush 
at his head shook with a gust of sweetness. The boy held his breath. His 
heart almost stopped beating. He felt that she was standing close by him, 
looking down. But in the conflict of emotions, not daring to rise and speak 
to her, afraid to appear in her eyes as eavesdropper and spy, he knew not 
what better cloak to assume, whereby to hide his confusion, than the feint of 
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sleep. Then, like a scented cloud, she came between him and the stars. 
Through his closed lids he felt her eyes upon him, felt upon his cheek the 
approach of her light breath. 

Had he really been asleep he could not have been more held—more held 
in every sense, more helpless to the sport of fantasy. Had life depended on 
it, he would not have stirred ; had that bending figure threatened death, he 
would have taken it without a sigh. 

How long she remained thus poised over him he could not measure ; but 
the spell was broken_at last, by a joy, by a pain, too exquisite it seemed for 
mortal to endure. For an instant, against his heart he felt her bosom lie, 
upon his mouth the pressure of her lips. 

Light and darkness, heaven and earth swam in chaos before his brain. 
When he came to himself and staggered to his feet, wildly calling: ‘‘ Diana, 
my goddess !’’—nothing answered him but the sigh of the night, the tremb- 
ling of the honeysuckle leaves. 

* ** * * * * * * * 

As she stepped once more into the yellow light of her room, there was a 
tender, amused smile on Donna Julia’s lips. 

‘*Poorchild! At least there is another who has had one perfect moment !’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Boot, saddle, to horse and away !—Brownina. 

SuMMONED at sunrise to attend the King on one of his erratic descents 
upon the garrison of a neighboring town, Neuberg was destined to pass the 
whole of the next day in the saddle. 

They rode hard all through the bluster of the spring morning, broke fast 
on horseback, reviewed cavalry, inspected new fortifications, cast a whole 
population into excitement ; thence departing, they left a scene of general 
discomfort behind. For the King was more lavish of blame than praise, and 
seldom found matters on a par with his constantly varying standards, 

They mounted fresh horses, and covered several further leagues of road, to 
surprise in its turn a camp of exercise on the plains. And, in a little deluge 
of rain, the indefatigable sovereign examined muskets and tested the progress 
of recruits, while an unfortunate instructor perspired himself wetter than even 
the weather could make him, roared himself hoarse, and finally, whilst 
attempting a new maneuver (of his Majesty’s own device), clubbed his 
immature battalion into inextricable hard knots. 

Neuberg and the other equerry looked on with seasoned philosophy and 
resignation. Both were thoroughly accustomed to their royal master’s period- 
ical outbursts of energy—when it seemed as if the very air he moved in was 
charged with electricity ; when no detail was too small—no matter too private 
for his searching investigation, for his autocratic interference. 

To-day the King’s restlessness had taken a military bent. To-morrow it 
might take a municipal turn. Once they had known him make a surprise 
tour through the ladies’ boarding-schools of his kingdom. Great, indeed, 
had been the flutter thereof; a memorable event to the ‘‘future mothers of 
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his people’’—as his Majesty had addressed them—who had rare occasion to 
exchange ogles with the young officers of his suite, and among whom the talk 
of moustaches and uniforms had not yet subsided. 

But when, after a dismal meal in a sodden tent, Count Neuberg was ordered 
by his royal master forthwith to select a third mount for himself from the 
camp stables, and to convey to the forest master, on the distant Geisberg, his 
royal intention of reviewing the foresters on the morrow, at noon, it required all 
the equerry’s sense of discipline to keep him from openly showing his disgust. 

The distance was great ; the mountain roads at this time of year execrable 
for travelling ; the sun was already past its meridian, and he had jogged 
since dawn ; he had been wet through twice; but all this was nothing in 
comparison with the fact that it would be almost beyond human power for 
him to be back at the capital in time for Eva’s début that evening at the 
opera. 

As the thunder-cloud gathered on his brow, that which had been so porten- 
tous all day on the King’s seemed to clear away. 

‘You will consider yourself,’ said his Majesty, graciously, fortifying 
himself with a glass of raw spirits against the long homeward ride, ‘* you will 
consider yourself relieved from all further duties to-day and to-morrow, Count 
Neuberg.”’ 

The officer saluted, with a scathing irony, and started for the stable huts 
in a black fit of fury. He found a beast that, if it showed proof of a vast 
amount of bone, seemed also to vouchsafe the possession of a little blood, 
and, consequently, of some staying power. As they trotted out of the camp 
at the moderate rate of the good rider who means to use his steed to the 
utmost, the sun suddenly broke gloriously over the drenched world 

Neuberg felt instinctively that the poor brute he bestrode carried a mettled 
heart ; he leant over and patted its neck. 


ce 


Between us,’’ said he, ‘‘ we may yet do it.”’ 


It was full dark before the tired rider saw from the brow of the nearest hill 
the distant gleam of the capital. The charger had carried him gallantly ; but 
the soft-hearted Neuberg, eagerly as his impatience pushed him, now fore- 
bore to spur the exhausted animal, so it was at a footpace that they re-entered 
the town. ° 

He would be just in time, after all, if he went straight to the opera house. 
There he could hide at the back of the stage box, where Spencer and Roches- 
ter would be awaiting him. Mud-stained he was up to the eyes, disordered, 
soiled with sweat and foam, reeking of steed and saddle; but he weuld not 
lose one note of the nightingale’s voice, one look of the dear eyes, one move- 
ment of the illumined figure. Above all, he would be there to protect her 
with his presence—he felt that she had come to rely upon him more than 
she herself would admit. He could not shelter her from unhallowed criticism, 
nor from admiration that was more unhallowed still, but he could and would 
stand between her and insult, whether it came from high or low. 

The ordinary type of man enamored of an actress, loves the actress before 
the woman. He has been first led to admire and desire chiefly because so 
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““THEN THE ROAD BEFORE THEM WAS SWALLOWED IN DARKNESS, INTO 

WHICH THEY PLUNGED, AND THEY FELT THEMSELVES GATHERED 

UP INTO A WHISPERING MYSTERY OF TREES. 

Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 

many others admire and desire. He revels in her celebrity, 
triumphs in her public triumph ; the more she gives her- 
self to the world, the prouder is he. But Neuberg loved the 
woman, and, although in his simple way he was glad each 
time he saw her gladness (and to carry the world before 
her by the power of her gift had become a necessary part of Eva’s existence), 
it had long been his dream to wean her by degrees from the perilous joys of 
stage life, so that he might keep her some day for himself alone. 

As he now rode through the streets, heedless of the curiosity that he and 
his steed excited— eloquent as their appearance was of long and hasty travel— 
glowing visions of the warm, brilliant theatre, with Eva’s loveliness as its 
central point, floated many-colored before his tired eyes. 

At the corner of the great square he dismounted, hailed a passing trooper, 
and gave the horse into his charge, with orders to conduct it to the palace 
stables and see it especially well attended to. Then, glad to be free of his 
encumbrance whose faltering paces had, in the end, been a sore trial to the 
lover’s impatience, he set off as speedily as his own stiffened limbs would 
allow him toward the opera square. 

Turning the corner, his eves instinctively sought for the brilliant facade of 
the theatre. But vast was his surprise and alarm to perceive but the beam of 
a lamp shining low and solitary out of the great black front. With haste, 
fear-borrowed, he pushed onward, knocked against little strolling groups that 
moved away from the theatre, and caught guttural exclamations of disgust 
and loud complaints as he passed. 


‘*These singers,’’? growled a fat burgher, rolling by, ‘‘one never knows 
what is the matter with them.”’ 

Neuberg’s heart beat suffocatingly ; he thrust his way roughly through 
the little crowd which was still conning a placard pasted on the closed door 
of the theatre. All gave way before his uniform. 

Still wet from the press, the sheet proclaimed in gigantic black letters that, 
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owing to the sudden indisposition of Signora Eva Visconti, the performance 


announced for that night could not take place. 

The sudden indisposition of Signora Eva Visconti! Somehow the words 
failed to carry conviction, hardly meaning. The blood buzzed in his veins ; 
curvetting black letters danced before his eyes ; he could not have said what 
wild conjectures were trying to form themselves amid the chaos of his mind. 

Presently a running figure darted through the desultory groups in the 
square straight as an arrow toward him. And panting, his eye aflame, 
stood the Duke of Rochester, looking at his friend. 

‘*Neuberg,’’ cried he, breathlessly—paused as if to seek for words, then 
blurted out, *‘ 1 do not know where Eva is !”’ 

Neuberg had seen the young Englishman under the stress of many differ- 
ent emotions, but he had never yet seen him completely denuded 
of all his native reserve. A dire sense of apprehension seized upon his own 


soul at sight of the lad’s white heat of excitement; he turned purple and 


as now 


then livid ; and then, to his own astonishment, found himself of a sudden 
exceedingly calm. 

‘“ You have been to her rooms, then ?’’ 

‘*T will tell you everything,’ cried Rochester—seized the officer's arm, and 
poured forth a rapid, disconnected narrative, while Neuberg, motionless, 


listened. ‘I spent the afternoon at the palace. The air was full of rumor 
and excitement ; the King was in one of his rampant moods, that fool Man- 
teufel said, and there was no knowing what would happen. I left tl 
at four o’clock and went to see Spencer. Could not find him. The 


untess 
was ho 
one in his rooms. I left a note saying you had not returned yet, but that I 
would meet him at the opera. On my way back to our house, as | passed 
the palace, I saw that damned Sachs riding off like fury. Then I went home. 
There I found that, meanwhile, Spencer had called and left word that he 


ul was 
dining with the countesss, but would meet us at the theatre. I dressed, and got 
our flowers, and soon after seven went to the theatre. It was dark then, and 
the first thing I see is a man putting up that placard. Of course I made for 
Eva’s house, running like a hare. The door was open; the maid, the land- 
lady and two or three friends all gossiping together. I asked for her, they 
told me she was not in. She had received a letter in the afternoon brought 
by Herr von Sachs, upon reading which, they said, she appeared much dis- 
turbed, though she had at once sat down and answered it. After which she 
had locked herself in her room, scolded the maid when she went to knock ; 


and the maid heard her walking up and down and talking to herself, and 
knocking the furniture about, and sometimes crying and sobbing. At last she 
suddenly came out wrapped up in her pelisse and thickly veiled. She 
ordered a hackney coach and drove away, taking the turn up by the palace. 
As soon as I heard this I ran back to the palace, and there——’’ he stopped 
as if the words choked him. 

‘** And there?’ repeated Neuberg, who laid an icy hand upon his 

** And there I learnt that the King, hearing on his return that the perform- 
ance at the opera would not take place, had immediately left the town—he 
has gone to his hunting box.’’ 
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‘*To his hunting box ?”’ echoed Neuberg. 

‘* Yes,’’ said the duke, harshly, ‘‘to his hunting box, because to-morrow 
he inspects the foresters. Do you understand——? Neuberg, wake up, man, 
it is only eight o’clock.”’ 

Neuberg roused himself from his thoughts and dashed the sweat from his 
forehead. 

‘* ight o’clock,”’ said he. ‘‘ And at what hour did you say Eva left her 
house ?”’ 

‘*Tt could not,’’ said the duke, ‘‘ be more than half an hour ago. The bells 
had rung the half-hour before I reached her door, and they told me she had 
not been gone five minutes.’’ 

‘* Kight o’clock,’’ repeated Neuberg. He reckoned rapidly. ‘‘ By carriage 
road, two hours to the Geisberg—on a good horse, by the paths, an hour.’’ He 
took two or three running steps out of the shelter of the arcade into the 
square, which was now quite empty. Then he stopped. 

‘‘ Where is Spencer?’ he asked. Then, with an accent of deep bitterness, 
‘* Ah, true, with his countess! Well, then, I will go alone.’’ 

‘*Only get me a mount,’’ cried Rochester, panting at his elbow, ‘‘ and you 
shall not go alone !’’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Sabine, un jour, 
A tout vendu, sa beauté de coloihe 
Et son amour, 
Pour le collier du comte de Sald igne, 
Pour un bijou , 
Le vent qui vient a travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou.—Victor Hvuco. 

Once clear of the town, Neuberg set spurs to his horse and rode as for a 
race, Rochester after him. They covered four or five miles of open road 
without drawing rein. 

The night was sharp after the wet day, but the sky had cleared and the 
fine decrescent moon sailed on a sea of iridescent cloudlets. They exchanged 
no word as they went. The rythmn of their mad progress which seemed 
to gather speed from its own speed—-to double and treble itself as they 
advanced—the snorts of the driven horses, the pumping of saddle and girth, 
the soughing of the night air in their ears, the occasional clink of the soldier's 
scabbard on his stirrup-iron, these were the only sounds about them, and 
they rather blended in with, than broke upon, the silent tumult of their 
thoughts. 

Presently giant silhouettes of trees flew past them from the level hedge rows 
on either side ; they were approaching the forest. The air grew heavy with 
the breath of the sleeping woods. Then the road before them was swallowed 
in darkness, into which they plunged, and they felt themselves gathered up 
into a whispering mystery of trees. 

( To be continued. ) 








THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


THEIR PRESENT CONDITION AND RESOURCES, AND THEIR 
NATIVE PEOPLES. 


By Major Apotpn G, STUDER, 


for twenty years United States Consul-General at Sing pore and elsewhere in East 
UCH interesting matter has been published about the Philipp Islands 
| since the forever memorable Ist of May, 1898, when the gal t Dr wey 
with his fleet destroyed the Spanish fleet under Admiral Montojo, off 
Cavité. But a few words may still be added from one who has | resided 
in Malaysia, now that through fortunes of war and the Paris Treaty that 
grand archipelago has been transferred to the keeping of the United States, 
and the question of the fitness of the population thereof for self-g rnment 

has become a matter of serious discussion. 

It is well to consider, first, the present condition in which th incipal 
x islahds have been left to us by the Spanish government, and, sec y, their 
relations among themselves. We may pertinently inquire whet! they, if 
given a chance for independent self-government, would so harm e as to 
form a reliable confederation under a properly constituted gover t, that 
would be able int rnationally to take care of itself, promote the ¢ivi tion of 
the untutored masses, and develop the immense resources of th slands ; 
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RUNNING UP THE STARS AND STRIPES IN LUZON—FIRST COLORADO VOLUNTEERS PASSING 
THROUGH ERMITA, 18 
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make domestic 
and interna- 





tional commerce 
secure, and car- 
ry out the pro- 
visions of trea- 
ties entered into 
with foreign 
powers, Third- 
ly, I desire to 
point out briefly 
the immense re- 
sources and ad- 
, vantages of each 
and every one of 
the principal is- 
t landk& for enter- 


prise and com- 





merece in gene- 
ral. 

It is natural 
that we begin 
with the two 





largest islands, 
Luzon and Min- 
danao, where 
the conditions 
are such as to 
afford us th« 
surest lodgment 
within a reason- 
ably short time MAJOR ADOLPH G. STUDER. 





The area of the former is computed at 52,328 square miles, and that of the 
latter at about 37,000. These are followed by Panay, Negros, Céb 


sar, 

Leyté, Mindoro and Palawan ; Panay being the largest and Cébu the smiallést 

of this group. Next come Bohol and Masbate, about half as lare: 2 (bu 

After these there are about twenty such islands as Marinduque, ( duanes 

and Calamianes. The islands above named, about thirty in numb msti- 
tute the important part of the archipelago. . 

Luzon is pre-« minently superior to all the rest put together ; and | extent, 

fertility and other natural advantages, is probably the finest in the tropical 

t world. It lies between the parallels of 12° 10’ and 18° 43’ north latitude. 

H Its form can best be compared to a bent arm, and its outline i: irreg- 

ular. Its most striking geographical characteristic is its division into two 

peninsulas—a northern one embracing the main bedy of the isla mud a 


smaller southern one. The first is called Upper Luzonia, the other or lower the 


Camarines. The whole island, measured in a straight line, is about 420 miles 
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ON THE PASIG RIVER, MANILA—NATIVE FESTIVAL PAVILIONS, 

long, but by its bends stretches to as many as 550. Its greatest breadth is 
about 135 miles, but in other parts it does not exceed thirty. The isthmus, 
called Tayabas, is about fifty miles long and varies in breadth from ten to 
twenty miles. A range of mountains runs throughout the whole of it from north 
to south, branching out in different directions so as to give the island a decide dly 
mountainous character. This range bears the name of the Montes Caraballos. 
The branching of the mountain ranges, proceeding northward, commences in 
about the 16th 
parallel of lati- 
tude. One 
branch — begin- 
ning here and 
terminating at 
the promontory 
of Engafo, at 
the northern 
end of Luzon, 
goes under the 
name of Sierra 
Madre, or Gran 
Cordillera. <All 
the mountains 
included under 
the name of 
Caraballos are 
estimated to oe- 


NATIVE HOUSE, MALATE—BARRACKS OF SOUTH DAKOTA VOLUNTEERS. cupy about one- 
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eighteenth part of the surface of the island. In its widest part the range is 
from forty to fifty miles broad, diminishing gradually to the southwar The 
great mass of it extends to the eastern coast, where it forms generally a 
bold, almost inaccessible shore, exposed to the full force of the northeast 
monsoon. The Spaniards did not trouble themselves much about ascertain- 


ing the heights of the mountains. One only, believed to be the highest, as far 
as I have been able to ascertain, has been actually measured ; this being the 
Banajao, also called the Mayjayjay, in latitude 14° 2’. It was reckoned to be 
6,214 feet high. Snow never falls on the highest peaks of Luzon. 

Between the mountain ranges are innumerable dales, valleys and plateaus 


well adapted to the cultivation of coffee, cacao, tea and cinchona (the tree 


——— - —_ 
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FILIPINO AGRICULTURE—PLOWING. 


yielding the bark from which quinine is extracted), the soil being mostly vol- 


canic, or mixed with ashes and disintegrated lava, adding immensely to the 
fertility of the island. This holds good for the other principal islands, more 
or less volcanic ; Panay, the largest of the Visaya Islands, surpassing all of 


the Philippines in fertility. 
The only plains of Luzon of much extent are those of Cagayan, Abra and 
Agno, all in the larger or upper peninsula. 


The number of rivers in Luzon is very large, most of them emptying on the 
western or northern coast of the island, and having rather short courses with 
rapid current. The one believed to be the largest runs through the famous 


tobacco district of Cagayan, which includes the province of Isabela, producing 
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the best quality of leaf. Isabela is for Luzon what the famous Vuelta Abajo, 
in Pinar del Rio, is for Cuba. This river takes its name from it, but is also 
known as the Aparri and the Tajo, from the celebrated Iberian stream, Tagus. 
After a course of about 170 miles, it falls into the sea at the northern end 
of the island. It is navigable to a considerable distance for small craft, but 
during the floods of the rainy season the navigation becomes dangerous from 
quantities of driftwood. 

Through this same plain of Cagayan passes another river, called the Abulug, 
which also de- 
bouches in 
northern Luzon, 
west of the Tajo 
aforementioned, 
Two rivers of 
considerable 
size, called the 
Chico and 
Grande, of Pam- 
panga, pass 
through the 
fruitful province 
of that name 
and unite before 
falling intd the 
sea at the Bay 
of Manila. The 
united stream is 
reckoned to have 
a course of about 
seventy miles. 
Another large 
river is called 
the Abra, from 
the province of 
the same name. 
This has _ its 
source in the 
western Cara- 
ballos, and, after receiving many affluents, falls into the sea through a delta 
near the headland of Namagpacan, on the western coast. This river and its 
branches are navigable for small vessels. The Agno Grande is one of the 
largest rivers of the island, having its source in the range of the central 
Caraballos, and discharging into the Gulf of Lingayen. 

Luzon abounds in lakes, some of which are of great extent. By far the 
largest is the Lago de Bay, after which come those of Taal, Canaren and 
Cagayan. Besides lakes, there are periodical collections of water produced by 
the overflowing rivers in the rainy season, which disappear during the dry 


NATIVE GIRLS OF LUZON. 
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season or become reduced to 
sma'l lakes. The most exten- 
sive of these, the Candara, is 
in the province of Bulacan, 
which lake in places expands 
to twenty-five miles width dur- 
ing the rainy season, while in 
the dry season the greater part 
of its bottom yields rich pastures 
for numerous herds of live-stock 
and large crops of rice. 





The coast line of Luzon is 
much broken by gulfs, bays, STREET SCENE IN MALOLOS—AGUINALDO’S HEAD 
creeks and estuaries. Among QUARTERS IN MARCH, 1899. 
the most remarkable bays on the west coast are those of Lingayen, Manila, 
Balayan, Batangas, Ragay and Soesogon. On the east coast we have those of 
Difun, Lamon, San Miguel, Lagonoy and Albay. 

The geology of Luzon has been little studied by men of science. It is 
indisputable that a voleanic formation is prevalent, but not as in Java and 


islands east of it, where that formation is almost the exclusive on This is 
to be inferred from the existence, in considerable quantities, of such minerals 
as iron, gold, copper, lead, coal (a lignite of it), sulphur and marble ; sulphur 
is also abundant in the other islands more or less voleanic. Quicksilver has 
been profitably mined and exported. Arsenic, platinum, gypsum and kaolin, 


or porcelain clay, are also found. The southern part of Luzon—the Camarines 








THE ESCOLTA—MAIN STREET OF MANILA. 
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—is the more voleanic, and here are no fewer than nine different volcanoes, 
which for centuries have been in a state of more or less activity. 

The climate of Luzon (and, for that matter, of all the islands north of 
Mindanao), may be understood from its geographical position. It is exposed 
to the full influence of the monsoons that blow north of the equator. The 
northeast monsoon prevails from November to March, and the southwest 
monsoon from April to October. On the western side of the island the rainy 
season begins in the middle of June and lasts until the middle of September. 
On the eastern side, on the contrary, the rains occur with the northeast mon- 
soon, in consequence of the great chain of the Caraballos. The annual fall of 
rain on the western side of Luzon is very great. At Manila it has been ascer- 
tained to be never less than 84 inches, nor to exceed 114, although the average 
fall throughout the island is thought to exceed the medium of these numbers. 
At Manila the thermometer seldom rises above 90° Fahrenheit, or falls below 
70°. Between the southern and northern ends of the island there must be a 
considerable difference of temperature, as the difference of latitude exceeds 
six degrees. There are beautiful mountain resorts not far from Manila, where 
the thermometer falls as low as 45° Fahrenheit. 

It is at the change from one monsoon to the other that typhoons occur, and 
their violence is nowhere greater than in Luzon and the more northerly 
Visaya Islands. In this respect Mindanao and the Sulu Islands have a 
decided advantage over all the Philippines lying north thereof, inasmuch as 
these islands lie outside of the typhoon belt, and produce in finest perfection 
sundry fruits, spices and other flora indigenous to the equatorial Malayan 
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ILOILO, CAPITAL OF THE ISLAND OF PANAY. 


Undoubtedly these y 
equally well in the northern islands of the archipelago but for the 


archipelago that go largely into commerce. 


ricanes. 

Were I to choose my residence between one of the Philippine Is! 
of Mindanao, or in the latter, including the Sulu Islands, [ would | 
danao, as being free from typhoons, having a climate equally sal 
even more profuse and varied vegetation, and all other resources ful 
This choice, however, would be provided that the warlike inhabit 
islands—-pure Malays and strong Mohammedans, and piratically 
rovers—should have been brought under civilized subjection, a task 
Spaniards never succeeded in accomplishing. There is good mat 
these people inhabiting the coast, and, as a matter of fact, far more 
than among the more or less savage tribes inhabiting the mountan 
of Luzon, Negros, Panay, Mindora and Palawan. 
are erroneously called, being pure Malays,* were never judicious!) 
the Spaniards, who made the great mistake of either trying to fore 
religion upon them, or resorting to inhuman treatment when they | 

*The Malays of Mindanao and Sulu are of mean stature, having small | 
bodies and little heads. Their faces are oval, foreheads flat, with smal 
short low noses, small mouths, thin lips, and betelnut-stained teeth, very s 
hair black and straight, complexion tawny, but inclining toa brighter 
some other tribes of the Philippines, especially the women, who, it may 
olive colored. 


These ‘* Moros,”’ 
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to coerce them, making themselves most thoroughly hated. The Moros 
always succeeded in keeping their so-called conquerors out of the interior of 
Mindanao, so that to this day it has remained practically unexplored. How- 
ever, enough is known to say with certainty that it is very mountainous, has 
several active volcanoes, and is very rich in minerals, gold having been 
exported therefrom for centuries. As to the flora—Mindanao produces over 
two hundred kinds of wood fit for all mechanical purposes. Large teak 
forests are known to exist there, together with an abundance of sago and other 
palms. Its fertility is celebrated. Its articles of export are more numerous 
than those of Luzon and the principal Visaya Islands. It can produce all of 
the staple articles produced in the last named (the tobacco is not up to that 
of Luzon), as abaca hemp, sugar, rice, corn, coffee, cocoa, long staple cotton, 
beeswax, sweet potatoes, tobacco and indigo ; and, in addition, rattans, canes, 
gutta-percha and rubber, gums, copal, damar, benjamin (frankincense), sago, 
esculent birds’ nests, tripang (sea slugs) and sharks’ fins (these three for the 
Chinese market); mother-of-pearl and tortoise shells, pearls, deer skins and 
buffalo horns. It is my opinion that in the course of time Mindanao can be 
made a second Java. 

As to self-government, the Mindanaoans certainly are not fit for it; and 
even if some of them on the coast were, it would not be safe to entrust them 
with it. Being all Mohammedans, they are accustomed to the laws of the 
Koran, administered by chiefs of their own people. Under the circumstances 
we might do worse than copy the Dutch in the matter of colonization. 

But to return to Luzon: The greatest climatic inconvenience here arises 
irom the excessive rainfall. The wet season lasts five months, and sometimes 
it rains for fifteen days without intermission. At this season the lower parts 
of the country are inundated, forming sheets of water as far as the eye can 
reach, and the public roads become impassable, so that communication can 
be carried on in some parts only by boats. The most frequent diseases are 
dysenteries and cutaneous disorders, from the most simple affections of the 
skin up to leprosy, or elephantiasis, which is frequent. 

The vegetation of Luzon is of the luxuriance to be looked for from much 
heat and moisture acting on a soil of great fertility. The mountain sides and 
the greater portion of the country are covered with dense forests, many of the 
trees of which (embracing two hundred and sixteen species), furnish valuable 
timber for house and ship building. Among these woods the molavé and 
dongon are considered to be superior to teak, the first being used for all 
crooked timbers, and the second for planks and spars. Ships built of these 
materials last from forty to fifty years in good condition. Other trees, called 
the mangachapiti, the yeal, the quitaguita and the banaba, are little inferior. 

The cereals cultivated are rice, maize, and, in some of the highlands, wheat. 
The pastures are sufficiently abundant to feed large herds of cattle, buffaloes 
and wild horses, together with herds of the same animals in a tame state. 
The great natural irrigation is the secret of Luzon’s wealth. Pulses of various 
sorts, the yam and the sweet potato, as well as our white potato (on highlands) 
are largely cultivated. For the production of saccharine matter and spirits 
there are the sugar cane, the cocoa and other palms. A mild alcoholic bev- 
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erage is made from the sap of the blossom stalk of these trees. The 
yields materials for thatch, for matting and for purposes of distillati 
cocoanut and the sesame yield the oil needed for home consumpt 


chief products for export are sugar, abaca hemp, tobacco, indigo 


cocoa, pineapple-fibres and cotton, the latter for Asiatic ports. As t 
in Luzon they have, in addition to the hemp banana, called abace 


not palatable, over fifty species of bananas; the best mango grow 


East (the Manila mango is celebrated, and exported largely to 
Asiatic ports); the pawpaw, orange, lime, citron, jack-fruit, bread 


pelago. But those celebrated fruits of the southern Malayan ar 
such as the durian, mangosteen, rambutan, pulazan and duecu, 
be had in Mindanao and the Sulu Islands, which, as already show 
side the typhoon belt. 

Alligators, very large ones, and turtles, both the esculent and 
tortoise, abound. Of all countries of the East, Luzon seems to bh 
prolific in fish, both of the sea and fresh water varieties. And Luz 
as the other principal islands of the Philippines, being a veritab 
flowers, yields 


an abundance of 
wild honey and 
beeswax. There 
are no tigers nor 
leopards in Lu- 
zon, nor in any 
of the Philip- 
pines. A wild-- 
cat exists in the 
mountain for- 
ests, and = in 
Palawan and 
Mindanao a 
small speci s of 
panther is com- 
mon. 

Two distinct 
races of people 
inhabit Luzon— 
the Malay and 
the Negrito. 
The Malays, so- 
cially, are di- 
vided into two 





classes, namely: 
the civilized, 
occupying the 
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and larger valleys ,and forming the bulk of the population, and the rude tribes 
inhabiting the mountain districts of the intericr. 

The comparatively civilized inhabitants consist of six distinct tribes or races 
speaking different languages or dialects, as follows : the Tagala, the Iloco, the 
Pampanga, the Pangasinan, the Cagayan and the Vicol. The uncivilized of 
the Malay race consist, according to Spanish enumeration, of no fewer than 
fifteen different tribes speaking various dialects. The greater number of these 
live by hunting and fishing, a few of the more advanced washing gold and 
practicing a rude husbandry ; whereas the civilized natives first named are, in 
the main, agriculturists. The Negritos, like the rudest of the Malay race, 
seem to be divided into several tribes speaking divers tongues. 

Agriculture of course is the most important part of Luzon’s industry. The 
husbandry, like that of the other Asiatic countries, is rude and unskilled. The 
plow, drawn by a single buffalo, consists of a piece of crooked hard-wood 
timber, which is handle, beam, share, all in one. The share is tipped with 
iron, but there is neither coulter nor moldboard. Before plowing, the ground 
is levelled with a harrow, consisting of a square bamboo frame with teeth, on 
which a heavy weight is placed, and which, like the plow, is drawn by a single 
buffalo. The most usual carriage is a car without wheels, or a species of land- 
sledge. There are wheel carts, however, drawn by buffaloes, which will carry 
about half a ton. 

In addition to agriculture, the manufacture of textile fabrics by the women 
of Luzon forms a very important branch of industry, in which the highest 
skill and taste are displayed. The raw material used in these fabrics is cotton 
and the fibres of the abaca banana and of the pineapple leaf, all of these 
domestic products, together with silk imported from China. These industries 
extend all over the island, but are more numerous in the provinces where the 
raw materials are the staple products. Thus in Ilocos province, prominent 
for the growth and export of cotton since before the Spanish conquest, there 
are no less than 20,000 looms. Camarines and Albay, of Luzon, and Tloilo 
in Panay, are the chief provinces for the production of abaca hemp. Manu- 
factures of mixed cotton and abaca, as also of pina (pineapple fibre). are 
chiefly carried on in the province of Tondo, which includes the city of Manila. 
The finest cloths are made of the pifia, being as highly prized as the muslins 
of Daca, in India, or the shawls of Cashmere. Dresses of richly embroidered 
pina bring from $1,500 to $1,600. 

The art of mat making, too, is extensively carried on by the Philippine 
Islanders, the raw material being chiefly the palm leaf and the rattan. In 
the shape of mats, hats, cigar-pouches and similar articles, there is a consider- 
able exportation in addition to a large domestic consumption, 

What is needed in Luzon is better means of internal communication— 
railways and good roads in general. At present there is only the railway 
across the island from Manila to Dagupan, which was built by British, not 
Spanish, capitalists. With the immense resources of Luzon, highlands and 


lowlands, better means of transportation would increase its products and 
manufactures beyond calculation. 
Luzon is divided into twenty chief provinces, as follows : Tondo, Bulacan, 
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Pampanga, Nueva Ecija, Zambales, Batuan, Cavité, Batangas, Lag 


sur, Ilocos norte, Abra, Pangasinan, Cagayan, Nueva Viseaya, Batams, Cama- 
rines sur, Camarines norte, Albay and Tabayas. This island, like Visayas, 


Lh COS 


produced immensely, even under Spanish misrule, and but for that misrule 


might have become ere now the richest colony in the world. All the best 
lands have been, in the past, sequestered for convents, churches and other 
religious endowments, and the farmers (including all the natives engaged in 
any kind of industry or enterprise) were heavily taxed by both church and 
state. They were allowed to take up as much wild land as they we ble to 
clear and plant, and they had a right to hold it as salable and heritable 
property as long as they were in actual occupation and cultivated it. When 


left tenantless the land reverted to the state, if the priests did not get it first. 
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MAIN STREET AND CATHEDRAL, LEGAZPIL. 


In some of the provinces of Luzon the natives of the farming class recetved 
an elementary education, while such as had the means, and aspired to better 
instruction, could obtain it at Manila and in Europe ; but the number of such 
aspirants was at no time large. The natives of Luzon have ever been known 
as kind-hearted, hospitable, assiduous, easily led and very superstitious. 
There are a number of Filipinos, chiefly Tagals and Mestizos, ol I breeds, 
at Manila and other places in Luzon, who might be considered as capable of 
self-government under safe and competent leaders; but IT doubt if such would 
exceed one-half of one per cent. of the population of the whole is d. This 
would probably hold good for the other islands, where the m ty of the 
natives either live in a very primitive state of civilization or practical 
savagery. Aguinaldo and his diplomatic emissaries know this to be so, and 


they further know that it would require an uncommonly able and experienced 
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statesman to form the Philippine Islands, in their present state, into a union 
or confederation under a republican form of government with any hope of 
permanency.- They would need a strong and well-financed power behind 
them to keep them together by force, and to see that they became inter- 
nationally recognized. They know that without such backing they would not 
only be unable to govern the Malays, or Moros, of Mindanao and the Sulu 
Islands, but the latter would rise and annihilate Aguinaldo’s power. Agui- 
naldo, even if left undisturbed, and with all the natives of Luzon at his back, 
can never maintain a Filipino republican government. 

A few words may be added here about the most important of the islands 
after Luzon and Mindanao. Panay is the largest of the Visaya Islands, and 
of the whole archipelago the most fertile and densely populated. It is sepa- 
rated from Negros to the east by a channel about four miles in width ; to the 
west nothing lies between it and the northern end of Palawan except a few of 
the smaller islands ; to the north it is about ninety miles distant from Luzon, 
while its southern part is about 130 miles from Mindanao. In form Panay is 
triangular, the base being to the north, and the apex to the south. Its 
greatest length is ninety-five miles, and its area has been computed at 3,960 
square miles. A chain of mountains traverses it from north to south. The soil 
of Panay, irrigated by abundant mountain streams, gives as its staple products 
rice, sugar, cotton, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, abaca hemp, indigo and pepper, while 
its forests yield over two hundred species, including ebony and sapanwood. 
The mass of the inhabitants are of the Visayan nation, speaking a dialect of 
the same language common to Negros, Cébu and Leyté; but in the moun- 
tains there are Negritos, said to be of the same race as those of Luzon and 
Negros, of whom little is really known, save that here, as elsewhere, they 
maintain their wild independence in the inaccessible fastnesses of the moun- 
tains. The population of Panay is believed to amount to over one and a half 
millions of souls. The port of Iloilo, on the southwest coast, is one of great 
importance. 

The island of Negros, so called from the number of Negritos found in it by the 
Spaniards, lies between Panay to the northwest, and Cébu to the east, divided 
from them by narrow straits. South from it is Mindanao, distant about thirty 
miles. Its coast is little broken by bays or inlets, and does not afford any 
good harbor. It is 111 miles long, from eighteen to thirty in breadth, and 
is estimated to have an area of 3,827 square miles. It has a central backbone 
of mountains. The rivers are small, and unfit for navigation by vessels of 
burden. The largest is the Ilog, which falls into the sea on the west coast of 
the island, and on which lies the chief town of the same name, Ilog. In con- 
trast with Panay, Negros is poorly populated, with hardly 75,000, which 
would imply that Negros is one of the least fertile of the greater Philippines. 
The chief products of the soil are rice, sugar, cotton and hemp, with the cocoa 
and gomuti palms. From the latter heavy cordage is manufactured. 

Cébu is the name of the island, port and province of one of the Visayas. 
It lies between Negros to the west, and Leyté to the east, being divided from 
the former by a narrow strait and from the latter by a broader sound. To the 
north it has Masbate, and to the south Mindanao, the first about 161 and the 
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HARBOR OF CEBU, 


last forty-one miles distant. In form the island is long and narrow, the 
northern half being broadest. Its length from northeast to southwest is 
cighty miles, its average breadth fifteen, and its area about 1,845 sq miles, 
A chain of mountains traverses its whole length and is reputed ¢ mtain 
veins of gold and coal. The northern and broader end of Cébu tea tes in 


two proj cting headlands, between which isa deep bay affording shelter to the 
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coasting vessels of the Philippines. But the best harbors are beyond Cébu 
town, those of Dalaguté and Argao, both on the east coast. 


The streams are 
numerous but insignificant. The climate 


‘is healthy, the heat being tempered 
by the regularity of the sea-breezes. The rainfall in Cébu, it has been ascer- 
tained, is less than in any other island of the archipelago. The surface of the 
island is generally sandy, rocky and uneven, with the exception of a few fertile 
valleys ; its cultivation is generally confined to the seaboard. There are no 
indications of this island being voleanic. It contains no wild races, Negritos or 
Malays. The very important port of Cébu is situated on the eastern shore of 
the island, opposite the little island of Mactan, celebrated from the death of 
Magellan. It hes on either side of a small river, or rather estuary, and its 
situation is very picturesque. The principal buildings are the episcopal palace, 
the cathedral and the beautiful church of St. Augustine. It is a large town, 
with many fine streets, and has considerable trade with various parts of the 
Philippines and ports in the Malayan Archipelago and China. Its chief 
article of export is sugar. 

The island of Leyté lies west of Samar, east of Bobol and Cébu, and north 
of Mindanao, Its extreme length is 102 miles, its greatest breadth forty-six 
miles, and its computed area 364 square miles. Its coast line of 342 geograph- 
ical miles presents many bays, inlets and harbors. The surface is generally 
mountainous, but it contains, notwithstanding, several large and fertile valleys. 
The prevailing geological formation is voleanic, and in several of the mountains 
are the extinct craters of volcanoes, with abundance of sulphur and quantities 
of fossil shells. The mountains are covered with forests, among the trees of 
which is that exuding the gum damar of commerce, for the production of 
which Leyté and Mindanao are noted. Leyté should have a fine future. 

Basing my belief upon long experience as United States consul at Singapore, 
the center of the Indo-Malayan archipelago, I should say it would be at least 
fifty years, under favorable auspices, before the natives of all the Philippine 
Islands could be regarded as sufficiently advanced for self-government. By 
that time, it is conceivable, they will prefer to continue in the enjoyment of 
the protection that came to them under the folds of ‘‘Old Glory ’’ in 1898. 
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WITHIN THE LAWS. 


By LEW VANDERPOOLE. 


N the far New Hampshire hill country stands a lone 
farmhouse which has weathered more than a century, 
though its modern windows and neat garnish of green 
and white paint conceal most signs of outward anti- 
quity. Its slatted window-shutters make a still further 
contrast between this and the other rural homes of the 
region. 

The age of the owner, though, was not so well con- 
cealed as that of his house ; for every one of his eighty 





years had set its mark upon him in passing. Still his 
back and shoulders were as straight as those of a boy, and there was neither 
halt nor falter in his steps. 

As she met him at the door, on a certain August noon, his wife glanced 
half-timidly through the bell-shaped maples toward the highway. 

** Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s pretty near time the boy brung her. I heard the 
cars mor’n half an hour ago. Been down cleanin’ out the ole spring in the 
lower pasture ; knowed that ’ould be ’bout the fust place she’d make for. 
Shucks ! how many times I’ve seen her runnin’ in that lot after the cows, 
bareheaded an’ barefooted, jumpin’ from bog to bog, an’ her spindley legs 
a-straddlin’ so they looked ’bout nine feet high. Wonder how long she'll be 
to home ’fore shell try it agin! How’s them chickens comin’ on—tenderin’ 
up much ?”” 

‘So prime tender I’m afraid they’ |! fall off the bones, if she doesn’t come 
soon.’’ 

The old man gazed at her admiringly, affectionately. 

‘*Say—you’d make anything tender,’’ he declared, putting one arm about 
her shoulders ; ‘‘even to an ole man’s heart. It’s awful funny, though, how 
skeered you be o’ Kit! You'll like her on sight. Everybody does. Shucks ! 
You oughter know how many o’ them air fellers down in New York wanted 
to marry ’er. T’wantno use. She’s all farm. Never’ll wean her from that. 
Can’t make nothin’ but a farmer’s wife out o’ her. Y-e-s, in course you'll 
like her. Why, she ain’t stuck up a mite. Never had a hired man on the 
place what could beat her a-workin’. Never’d wear shoes, ’ceptin’ in winter, 
till she got fifteen and’ was ’shamed of ’er size. An’ you, a gal what wasn’t 
ofeared to marry an ole man, skeered o’ her !”’ 

As if overcome by a sense of her own ridiculousness she for a moment 
laughed lightly, in partial unison with his heartier mirth, then said, gravely : 

‘* But, you must remember Iam your second wife, and not her mother. 
That makes a difference.”’ 

He bent his still strong eyes upon her pale, thin face ; a sweet face, pain- 
marked and chastened with sorrows which she had known in some period 
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prior to the blending of their two lives—an epoch whose history he had 
delicately never sought to learn. 

‘You women-folks do beat all,”’ he said ; ‘‘allus a-seemin’ to have some 
kind of a grudge agin each other. But Kit’s allus good to everybody an’ 
everything. Once she took to feedin’ milk to a black snake what she thought 
was hungry ; an’ another time a shaggy dog come along, half as big as she 
was, all mud an’ briers ; he’d run agin a hedgehog, an’ the pesky critter had 
stuck his quills in doggy’s mouth an’ half-way down his throat; an’ what 
does Kit do, but work more’n two hours a-pullin’ them things out. Some- 
times the ole feller’d jest yell right out, an’ might ’a’ bit ’er, for all she 
knowed ; for he was jest a tramp dog, an’ nobody knowed where he come 
from or where he went to. Guess ye ain’t got much call to be skeered o’ that 
kind of a gal.”’ 

A new and riotous turbulence among the stewing chickens let her reach the 
stove before her husband saw the tribute of tears she was paying to her 
unknown stepdaughter. 

Then there came the sound of wheels, the barking of dogs, and a shuffle of 
swift feet across the kitchen floor. By the time Mrs. White’s eyes were clear 
her husband and a tall and beautiful girl were clasping each other closely, 
half-laughing and half-erying, alternating little choky shouts of ‘‘ Daddy !’’ 
and ** Kit!’ and punctuating the brief intervening silences with resounding 
kisses, 

Mrs. White’s heart beat tumultuously as she and the girl first faced each 
other. In the single second of silence which followed a mutual chord of 
tender sympathy was struck between them ; their hands met, and then their 
lips. 

** You are my new mother,’’ said the one. 

‘* Yes, dear,’’ answered the other. 

The old man, satisfied, went smilingly out to his work. 

‘* Ain’t changed a mite, only to get prettier,’’ he said to himself. ‘* Knowed 
it “ould be all right ’twixt her and the wife. Land! she knows what I allus 
took, an’ she ain’t the one to say I sha’n’t die happy. Funny she ain’t said 
nothin’ yet bout them screens in the doors and winders, but I s’ pose it’s 
“cause they’m so common over’n France she forgot they was new here. She’s 
been gone sich a long time, no wonder.”’ 

His wife and daughter’ were chatting cordially when he returned indoors, 
and it seemed to him that the immediate meal was the best he had ever 
tasted. 

That afternoon he and Kitty visited every spot for which she had cared in 
former years. Her favorite apple and chestnut trees were yet standing ; blue- 
berries and blackberries were again growing on the old familiar bushes ; down 
in the valley, along the lower pasture, the wind still sighed through the giant 
pines ; birds flitted and sang everywhere, and saucy squirrels chattered and 
scampered about, exactly as of old. Here, too, she had so often worked in 
the harvesting ; there she had yearly stripped the vines of their purple grapes ; 
and yonder were the maples whence, so many springtimes, they had extracted 
the sweet, crystalline sap, and boiled it down into syrup and sugar. 




















‘HER FAVORITE APPLE AND CHESTNUT TREFS.”’ 


Drawn by H. Villiers Barnett. 
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From her earliest infancy the farm had been to her as one of the gardens of 
Paradise, ministering to her every need, and furnishing her endless amuse- 
ment. Whenever there had been lulls in the outdoor work, her fancy had 
feasted on the tales of social and adventurous life, with which the book- 
shelves of the neighborhood abounded. 

The bad health of her mother, sometimes causing stormy outbursts of 
temper, was the only shadow ; all else had been satisfyingly perfect. 

So it had ever been, up to her fifteenth year, when she had reluctantly gone 
to a distant seminary ; but neither that nor four years’ activity in a New York 
publishing house, dimmed any of the northern lustre. It was still a sacred 
household in a holy place. 

At twenty-two, her employers sent her abroad for a year. 

Scarcely had she landed in France when the news came that her mother 
had suddenly died. Though a long-expected sorrow, this prostrated her for 
a time, but the speedy outcome of it was to make doubly precious to her 
the farm and its associations. 

A year and a half later, a disturbing letter came from her father. 

‘Since your mother’s death,’’ it said, ‘‘ I have hired six different women 
to mind the work. Five of them, as you have been told, were useless, and I 
sent them away. The last one is so good a woman that I have married her 
to prevent losing her. Now you have another mother. She is young, and 
you will like her.”’ 

There was a brief time of anguish at the thought of some one else in her 
mother’s place—a young woman and an utter stranger—but this soon gave 
place to a kind of gladness that her father was no longer with hired assistants. 

Her employers, who thought no one could successfully replace her, kept 
her abroad nearly five years ; then there came upon her such a sudden yearn- 
ing for home as she had never felt before, and she gave the firm its choice 
between recalling her to America or accepting her resignation. Unwilling to 
lose her, they had her back within a month, 

After a single day of unavoidable business in New York she had fairly 
flown home. At first all had been as sweet as ever ; then, in everything, she 
recognized a disappointing difference. Somehow it was like a body from 
which the soul had fled. Once it had all been enhaloed glory ; but nothing 
any longer shed a radiance peculiar to no other spot. 

On the way to bed thaf night she passed through the parlor, whose pre- 
cinets formerly had been so sacred that she had only gone there with hushed 
breath and lightest tread. Now it was all so mean and cheap—the poor, 
worn-out carpet, the stained pine table and the flag-seated chairs. On the 
middle of the floor was a rug she had made herself—mere snips of wool and 
cotton rag, drawn with a hook through common bagging. How proud she 
had been in those far-off days 





when they had praised her skill in accom- 
plishing so dexterous a feat! Skill? It was the ugliest, stupidest thing she 
ever saw, and hot tears so blinded her that she scarcely found her way 
upstairs. 


Unable to understand it, throughout the night she was torn and shaken 
with the agony of despair, only falling asleep just before dawn. 
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When, late in the forenoon, she was awakened from troubled dreams of 
her mother, she found the present pale incumbent of the house before her, 
with a compassionate tenderness illuminating her faded eyes. 

‘* Don’t move, dear,’’ she said ; ‘‘ you aren’t quite well. I feared it when 
you went to bed last night, and this morning you were so feverish-like I sent 
daddy for the doctor. I had to wake you, because they just cam: 

A great burden was lifted—she was only ill. 

‘*] knowed somethin’ was the matter yesterday,’’ she heard her father 


inform the doctor. ‘‘ She never said nothin’ ’bout the ole spring down in the 
lower pasture, and she never noticed that the hen-pen had been moved so the 
critters ’ould be warm in winter ; an’ the funniest thing of all, she never seen 
them air screens in the doors and winders ; an’ ’tain’t like her, ’cause when I 
fixed the ole house over, an’ painted it an’ put in them new-fangled winders, 
she was just ’bout tickled to death, an’ didn’t hardly talk 0’ nothin’ else for 


six months.”’ 
; When the two men came in Kittie was weeping softly, like a corrected 
child, forgiven after due penitence. 


Not long after her return to New York Kittie began to fear that her recent 
illness did not quite explain everything. There was so much to which she 


could never again be indifferent. Even some of her father’s habits clistressed 
her. He ate with great gusto, dividing his food about equally between his 
mouth, the tablecloth and the floor, and the supremacy of his knife as a 
lifting factor was far from being his sole other defiance of the ethics of eating. 
The list would have been such a long one she dared not allow herself to 
make it. 

Worse yet, he was wholly unconcerned because numerous varieties of farm 
dirt constantly affixed themselves to his garments and feet ; save by accident, 
they were never dislodged unless some kindly storm rinsed them away. Such 
scents, too, as his clothing exhaled! The very recollection of them stifled her. 

These daily ruminations, the magnitude of which ever increased, always 
ended in tears—she was sd ashamed of such disloyalty to the being she loved 
best : but before she had time to fret herself into a still more serious illness 
there fortunately came another interest into her life, at once the newest and 
the oldest interest in the world. ° 


Almost from early childhood she had cherished an ideal as to what the one 
man most desirable to her must be like ; now her affections were set upon one 
who had little in common with her dream, though she realized that he was fat 
better suited to her. 

Once she ventured a comparison of her two heroes, her father and her lover. 
She stood it calmly till. she came to their mouths—the one exquisitely molded 
and firmly set, the other a toothless, misshapen unpleasantness, as unable as 
is a dog’s mouth to control its generous floods of moisture. That night she 
again sobbed herself to sleep. 

Karly autumn brought a letter announcing the illness of her father, which 
at once routed all memories of his imperfections and fully restored her appre- 
ciation of his virtues. 
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Daily reports came to Kittie from her stepmother, which gradually became 
more and more unfavorable. The girl was disturbed, but not alarmed. He 
was old, but he also was very strong. In a few days he would recover. She 
dared not go home unless his condition became serious, fearing to upset the 
partial equilibrium she had regained. 

One day they brought her a telegram which said: ‘‘ He is failing fast. 
Come at once.”’ 

Completely overwhelmed, she started on the first north-bound train, her 
sole aim in life now being to tell her father everything and beg his forgiveness 
while there still was time. 

When she reached his bedgide, he was heedless of all outcries of endearment. 

“Oh, make him speak to me—just once !’’ was her useless entreaty, many 
times repeated. 

At the very end, the dying eyes bent themselves straight upon her own, 
but there was no sign of intelligence in them, so Kittie put her hand gently 
down, shutting out the vacant stare which she could not endure. 

As the doctor sought to lead her away, an exclamation of astonishment 
escaped him. 

‘* Look, there are tears in his eyes,’’? he said; ‘‘he must have been con- 
scious and recognized you at that last moment.”’ 

It seemed to Kittie that these words came to her through the tumult of a 
thousand waterfalls, which each instant became more thunderous. 

In a multitude of ways she had been disappointing him all her life, cheat- 
ing him out of the comfort in her to which he had been entitled, and now 
her last act in his lifetime had been to cheat and disappoint him again. 

Limp and senseless, she settled down—a pitiful little heap—upon the floor. 

A week following her return to New York Kittie received the proposal 
of marriage which she had known was inevitable—he could not hold his 
peace while she was in such bereavement, because he wanted to shelter her 
within the sympathy a man gives to the woman he loves. 

‘I have outlived my right to love and sympathy,’ she said, when he 
paused for his answer; then she told him everything. ‘‘I am a farmer’s 
daughter,’’ she added, finally, ‘‘and I had no right to wish to be anything 
else. Before 1 left America my loyalty to my proper sphere never flagged. 
Wherever I was, in all pictures and in all music, I saw and heard only the 
sights and sounds of the farm. My father was the one man in the world to 
me—his judgment my sole standard of good, his ways my only models for 
right conduct ; and, so proud was I of being a country girl, that no superti- 
ciality of town-life could win me. It was the same, for a time, after I went 
abroad. Then I began thinking of the ridicule my father would excite over 
there, and my cheeks would blaze—not with shame for him, but with pity for 
those who lived such little, artificial lives that they could not understand him, 
my grand old king of the farm and forest. At length I found my standards 
wavering and began to be troubled. Hurtful and haunting comparisons made 
me wish to fly back to the beloved farm, where I could set myself straight. 
But they kept me away so long that the poison crept into me more deeply 
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“THERE IS SOMETHING VERY MUCH BETTER ; THERE IS LOVE—THE BALM FOR ALL 
CONFUSIONS AND FOR EVERY POINT OF VIEW,”’ 


Drawn by H. Villiers Barnett 


than I knew. It was not till I was again in the midst of all I | i right to 
cherish that I saw how base a thing I had grown to be. My | gods were 
slain and I could no longer bear to stand where they had been. I wanted to 
flee the spot, lest some magic should bring about a resurrection, for once I un- 
derstood the enormity of my selfishness I trembled lest my dead loves be re- 


stored to me in their fullest power to hold me with the old strengt 
‘* Now you know me as I am, and how [ have let unqualified consideration 


for self destroy everything which was properly mine. You will understand 
me, now, when I say that there is no longer any place for me in the economy 
of Natur [ have shut to myself every door of happiness through which 
other mortals have a right to pass. I can be no man’s wife.’’ : 
Before he could put out a restraining hand she left the root ind when, 


alarmed, they looked for her, she had also left the house. 
* * * *K K * * 

The next evening she once more sought entrance at the old New Hampshire 
doorway ; but the gentle stepmother was away in pursuit of needed rest and 
the house was closed and silent. 

Forcing an entrance through an unsecured window, Kittie was glad to be 
alone. She could better fight her battle by herself. 

The next day was a stormy one of wind and snow, but she spent the whole 
of it going again and again, with all the old love and longings, to every spot 
connected with her childhood. The old peace was again stealing over her ; 
perhaps it would fully return if she went to her father’s grave. 
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Before she was half way there the day of foodless exposure began to tell 
upon her strength. The last confused sound which reached her ears was the 
screech of a steam-whistle above the roar of the storm. It was the same train 
which the night before had brought her from New York. 

Half an hour later a horse which came along through the darkness refused 
to pass a drift in the road. The two men who got out of the sleigh to investi- 
gate found Kittie lying across their way. 

When next she opened her eyes they rested upon many persons whom she 
knew. The one she knew best of all stooped and kissed her. 

‘* How did you find me?’ she asked, feebly. 

‘*Tt was easy to guess where you had gone, after what you told me when 
we last met.’’ : 

Perceiving that they were not needed, everyone then left the room but the 
anxious stepmother and he who was most concerned. 

‘Tt was useless to come,’’ protested Kittie ; ‘‘ I dare not listen to you.”’ 

‘* You are too uncompromisingly scrupulous,’’ he said, ‘‘ and it has caused 
you to misunderstand everything. The twin laws of growth and change 
attack and distract everybody ; they are the supremest tragedies in the uni- 
verse ; but since you cannot alter them, you must not let them dismay you. 
Take life as it is, and remember that it is almost impossible to do anything, 
honest or otherwise, which does not invade some person’s rights, or make 
some bell or another jangle out of tune. For instance, that which you now 
believe to be your duty would only fill you with new remorse ; I mean, you 
would soon upbraid yourself for denying me my sole chance of happiness in 
this world. The investigation of the ethics of selfishness hadn’t taken you 
quite so far as that, had it, my poor, puzzled darling ?”’ 

The pallor on her cheeks increased for an instant ; then she smiled—for the 
first time in many a weary day. 

‘* Another confusion—nearly another sin—entirely another point of view !’’ 
she faltered. ‘‘ Is there nothing anywhere but the point of view ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes,’’ he answered, as she hid her face on his shoulder to obscure 
the dawning of a new light; ‘‘ there is something very much better ; there is 
love—the balm for all confusions and for every point of view.” 





LAD’S LOVE. 
By JEAN BLEWETT. 


You love her well, you say, but you have fears 


Your high position—ah, you are afraid! 

Boy, learn this truth from one of sober years: 
The man who really, truly loves a maid 

Knows only two things well—no more, no less— 
Her matchless worth, his own unworthiness. 
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ON THE CAMPUS—JUNE, 


From photograph by Clifton Johnson. 


GIRL UNDERGRADUATES. 
THE LIGHTER SIDE OF LIFE AT SMITH COLLEGE. 


By Rotun Lynpe Harr 


A LTOGETHER the pleasantest way to attend Smith College is to be a 
iz 


man and go in as a visitor. Does that sound easy? Try and see. 
l ; 


I venture to predict that you will find it the most arduous task in the 
world. , 
The trouble is not that the Smith girl is cold and forbidding. She is, upon 
the contrary, far too amiable. In her anxiety to make you happy, she scares 
you well out of your masculine senses. It is all in the difference of point of 
view, no doubt, but she will make never the least allowance for your sex. 
She thinks it pleasant to perch on the veranda of the Dewey House between 
recitations, and she reasons that you also would like to sit on the doorstep 
with an endless stream of youthful femininity running by you. You 
wouldn’t ; you would rather be in purgatory ; but you stick it through like 
aman. She loves to stroll about the pretty campus in the shade of drooping 
elms. Then why should not you, too, with the whole institution taking note 
of your presence? She goes faithfully to chapel for the good of her soul, and 
she takes you along for the good of your own, albeit you find yourself a lone, 
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lorn man amongst nine hundred and fifty impressive young ladies. You 
acquire an abiding sense of general insecurity. You didn’t know there were 
so many girls, and [ll wager you don’t believe it now. But still, when the 
shock of novelty has passed, you rather like it ; later you love it; and latest 
you think you came by it all honestly and hate to part with it. There should 
really be no such thing as an unearned increment in the social world ; only 
the brave deserve the fair. 

Yet the main point is this : coming as a man, you get all of the play and 
none of the work. The moment you leave, these young ladies give over 
making straw without bricks and go back to making bricks without straw. 
At least, so they say. You have seen only the lighter side of life at Smith 
College. 

Confound the othe side! What care I for their quadratic equations and 
conic sections and quantitative analyses? Here are nearly a thousand of the 
nicest girls in North America; girls with an appreciation of basket-ball and 
golf and boating and tennis and dancing ; girls who can handle a guitar or a 
mandolin and slide downhill on a tea tray ; girls who can pop corn over a 
gas-jet and cook a rarebit fit for the king ; in short and in fine, here are girls 
to be reckoned with. 

The pretty part of it all is their perfect freedom. Girl nature gets its way, 
except in a half-dozen rather unimportant particulars. Buggy-riding, unless 
the couple are engaged, ranks as a high crime and misdemeanor. ‘‘ Hitch- 
ing’’ (hooking rides in wintertime after the fashion of small boys) was long 
ago done away by college statute. Curfew rings at ten in the evening, and 
heaven help the tardy lass who lacks an accomplice in a ground-floor room 
to help her in at the window! Another salutary blue law, which provides 
for chaperonage at the theatre, suggested the verse in the topical song— 


“Tf a lassie have a chaperon, 
Going to the play— 
If a lassie lose (!) her chaperon, 
Need she stay away ?”’ 
These, with one more, compass the legal exactions of Smith. The last rule 
seeks vainly to suppress that clever bit of college phraseology which speaks 
of a ball as a ‘‘man-dance.’’ Say ‘‘man-dance,’’ and you perish miserably. 

Yes, but I forget. The law is more than any code of stated ordinances. 
Far wider reaching, and certainly more effective, is the inner mandate of a 
well-bred conscience. A Smith girl being first and last and everywhere a 
lady, is an autonomous institution. You can trust her implicitly. So far as 
ever I have observed, she is not only above reproach but also above suspicion. 
On the whole, girls are a good deal like socialists. Give them full swing, and 
things will be lovely ; tie them up, and they pull down the heavens. 

Smith, then, has developed its little world of enjoyment without much 
interference from anybody. It expresses itself fully. It gets what it likes, 
and it chiefly likes—men. Not that there are men in Northampton ; bless 
you, no! The girls will tell you there were never but three available young 
men in the city, and that all three are now extinct. Yet men abound ; they 
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come from the four quarters of the globe ; but most of them come 
‘¢*Smith Annex,’’ Amherst College. 


Men, at Smith, are of three kinds. The first is a man of approximately 


rom the 


thirty, bearded like the pard, exciting profound curiosity. He means serious 
business. The second is the collegian from some remote institution, coming 
at considerable expense and therefore remaining as long as he dares, causing 
meanwhile a flutter of kindly interest. He means a jolly time. The third 


is the Amherst man, too often seen to be very much noticed, and 


eturning 
after each call on the eight-thirty train. As the song says, 


‘There is a young college quite near, 
Whose inmates do sometimes call here. 
If they come at eight 
They can’t stay late, 























. For the eight-thirty train won’t wait.’ 
Such a worshipper makes little impression. Nobody cares what he means. 

As for calling hours, there are none. You come when you choose, and the 

youhg lady is generally out. You call upon your next best friend ; she is 
also out. Then you descend to the third, and after a pleasant chat you return 
with better luck to the first. Later all three compare notes. Nor is this the 
only danger. Perils beset you in the hour that you thought not. 

Indeed, I never call at Smith College without cautiously estimating the 
strategic possibilities of the parlor. This is the part of wisdom. Geography 
is half of war. My first experience made me wary. 

' Entering the hallway, which I may best designate as the State of Rhode 
‘ 











A BUGGY RIDE, 
From photograph by Clifton Johnson, 
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Island, I left my tile and coat. I then passed through the door and awaited 
the young lady in the State of Connecticut, seating myself in the northeast 
corner and facing southwest. The young lady, upon her arrival], sat down in 
the southwest corner of the State of Connecticut (which was small), facing 
northeast and commanding a view of the State of Rhode Island. The bosom- 
est friend of the young lady having caught sight of my calling card, invaded 
the State of Rhode Island, put on my tile and coat, and danced a jig on the 
rug. Unable to detect this brilliant raid upon my military base, I dwelt con- 
tent in a blissful ignorance ; but not so the young lady. I thought her a 
miracle of general uneasiness, till she cut the business short by laughing 
and saying, 

‘Come in, 
Helen, my 
dear!’ —and 
Helen fled. 

This circum- 
stance caused 
me deep pain 
until I learned 
that the Rever- 
end Paul van 
Dyke, when 
making pastoral 
calls at the col- 
lege, was used 
in the same 
way. 

Once assured 
of personal safe- 
ty, you will find 
your call upon a 
Smith girl most 
delightful. 
There is always 
plenty to talk 
about. She will 
let you into a 
hundred _pleas- 
ant secrets of 
her college life. 
Is she musical ? 
She is promised 
a place on the 
banjo or mando- 
lin club, or she 
A BANJO CLUB BURLESQUE, is to sing a solo 


From photograph by Clifton Johnson at the glee club 
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A PARLOR COMEDIETTA, BY THE DRAMATIC ASSOCIATION, 


From photograph by Clifton Johnson. 
concert. Has she literary aspirations? She is about to publish a rondeau 
in the Monthly. Is she athletic? She is to lead the next run at hare- 
and-hounds. Has she dramatic talent? She is rehearsing Juliet or Colombe 
for commencement time. And so the talk runs on, and as you listen you 
recall how, when you were at Williams or Princeton, you were full as devoted 
to just such fascinating interests, only with always the masculine emphasis, 
which robbed them of half their piquancy though it increased their ardor. 

Here and there in her conversation comes a capital story. Lucky beyond 
his fellows is the Amherst man who gets off without feeling the cut of her 
irony. When the presidents of the two colleges were brothers, Smith girls 
and Amherst men were cousins. They are so no longer. A Smith girl is 
never so serenely happy as when telling a clever story at the cost of Amherst, 
especially if she can get a Williams man to listen to it. And her favorite 
story is this: Several years ago two callow youths scraped acquaintance 
with a couple of girls at a football game in Amherst. 

‘You're from Smith ?”’ said they. 
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‘*'Yes,’’ the girls replied. ‘‘ We live in the Lawrence House. Won’t you 
come over to sée us ?”’ 

Naturally they would, and inevitably they did. Sending in their cards for 
Miss Ryan and Miss Doherty, what was their amazement to be confronted 
with the smiling presence of the matron, who received them with exuberant 
cordiality. 

‘“*T’m so glad you’ ve come to see the young ladies! I know they’ll appre- 
ciate the attention,’’ said she. ‘‘ Come with me, please, and I'll take you to 
them.’’ With that the motherly dame convoyed her charges directly to the 
kitchen, where Miss Nora Ryan and Miss Bridget Doherty were washing the 
dishes. 

Along with this little classic goes the narrative of the young lady who 
asked permission to ride in a buggy with her foremost admirer. 

‘** Are you engaged to him ?’”’ queried the matron, 

‘*No,”’ the girl blushingly answered, ‘‘ not yet, but I expect to be before I 
get back !”’ 

Leaving the remnants of an unwritten ancient history, the talk is sure to 
turn to events of the day—encounters with the ‘‘ Squelch Committee,’’ thrill- 
ing escapes from ‘‘ flunking,’’ a round of spreads and teas and theatre parties, 
recent appointments to the Alpha Society, and no doubt a pretty emphatic 
mention of the A. O. H. The A. O. H.—Ancient Order of Hibernians— 
stands related to Smith College a little as the Order of the Mystic Shrine does 
to Masons and Knights of Pythias. It goes in for wit and humor and general 
burlesque. At the last tennis tournament I beheld the A. O. H. in a state 
of acute activity. ‘‘ Miss Murphy”’ played ‘‘ Miss O’ Brien,’’ while the entire 
order rent the air with cheers. All during the game a sort of idol, in the 
form of an Irishman’s head with luxuriant Galway whiskers, received the 
homage of the faithful. Yet the chief Hibernian festival is not the tennis 
tournament—it is Saint Patrick’s Day: Then the Ancient Order comes 
marching to chapel in a solid phalanx, each girl wearing a huge green badge 
blazoned with a golden harp and the three sacred initials. As a suitable 
recessional, Dr. Blodgett plays ‘‘ The Wearing of the Green.”’ 

Perhaps, by way of variety, your hostess will show you her scrap-book. 
Happy the man who penetrates that hoard of treasures. See! here are kodak 
views of campus and town, with notable people caught unawares—Mr. 
George W. Cable, Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee, Mr. Kelley (a bare-legged urchin 
adopted by ’Ninety-eight as their mascot, and incidentally an elaborate 
nuisance), and the beloved president of the college, Dr. Seelye. Here again 
is a page of mementoes from the Students’ Building Fair, or score-cards from 
Amherst ball games, or possibly a pencil sketch of the three celebrated profess- 
ors, nicknamed The World, The Flesh and The Devil. Then, scattered all 
through the book runs a series of programmes of Dr. Blodgett’s ‘* Analyses,”’ 
a course of the most delightful lectures on musical interpretation, illustrated 
on the piano by the lecturer and other artists. Add to these charmed 
suggestions of pleasant occasions a half-hundred blue-prints of undergraduates 
in short skirts, sun-bonnets and pigtails, and you begin to have a scrap-book. 

But are we to do nothing but sit in a parlor and chat? Perish the thought ! 
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In summertime we shall row on the little lake of ‘ Paradise’’ and stroll 
beneath the elms of ‘‘ Purgatory.’’ There are mountains to climb—Tom and 
Nonotuck and Holyoke ; a splendid track for wheeling to old Hadley ; drives 
to Whateley Glen and the Titan’s Pier and the Pass of Thermopylae ; Boy- 
den’s and Kinglsey’s for salads and ices; not to mention a score of other 
charming places to visit. 

But the chance is wholly that you have come to Northampton on a day of spe- 
cialimportance. Itis, we will say, the occasion of the glee club concert, which is 
not merely a thing to hear but also a thing to see. Look across the opera house 
from a box, as I did, and tell yourself that never in the world was a prettier 
audience brought together—for all are young, all are in evening dress, all are 
seated in cou 
ples. Under the 
I 
the electric lights 


yellow clow ( 


the varied colors 
of the girls’ pale 
gowns come into 
a perfect concord 
—soft and mel- 
low and warm. 
And the music? 
Charming! Ban- 
jo and mandolin 
clubs play with 
inspiring dash 
and fire, and the 
singing is lovely. 
To be sure, it is 
a very different 
thing from a 
male chorus. 
There is less con- 
trast in quality 
between the first 
soprano and the 
second contralto 
than between the 
first tenor and 
the second bass; 
but for grace and 
finish and tender 
sympathetic ex- 
pression the girls 





far surpass their 
brothers of Har- 


SUNBONNPET SEASON, 
vard and Yale. From photugraph by Clifton Johnson, 
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Just before Commencement, the concert is repeated beneath the stars. The 
clubs gather on the steps of College Hall, and a vast audience stretches off 
across the campus as far as the Hubbard House. Hundreds of Japanese 
lanterns swing in the summer breeze. Guitars and banjos lend their accom- 
paniment to the sweet, girlish voices of the glee club. When the concert is 
over you promenade the lawn. The evening leaves an impression of deep 
shade, where you sat beneath the trees ; of the cool of the dew; of graceful 
girls in filmy white gowns ; of innumerable moving figures ; and of exquisite, 
dreamy music. This, I think, is the prettiest occasion of the college year— 
pleasanter than the celebration of Washington’s Birthday, certainly more 
delightful than Commencement itself. 

Such, when all is told, is the lighter side of life at Smith College. Will 
you call it frivolous? I beg you not! It is simply natural and girlish. It 
is the most beneficial sort of social atmosphere—this of Northampton. See 
what a world of friendly loyalty, how little jealousy, and what genuine high 
principle. Life’s lighter side has always its value, particularly during the 
years given over to study. Send your daughter to the college professor, and 
the college girls educate her. 

At Smith, as at every girl’s college, friendships are formed that last a whole 
life long. No tie is more enduring. And the friendships with men—well, 
that is another matter. The fact is, the girls and the college men are of 
almost exactly the same age, which means that the girls are much the older. 
Plainly, these are not the most suitable matches, and though the young 
people waste little philosophy on the matter they generally come to their 
senses. Hence it very often happens that what seems for a time quite serious 
follows the fate of many another well-laid scheme of mouse or man. 

From the man’s standpoint, especially from the standpoint of a man who 
has passed the tadpole period of his existence and got far into the turmoil of 
grave concerns, there is nothing so completely refreshing as a little journey 
to Smith. It accomplishes what Stevenson called the double purpose of 
travel—taking a man “‘ out of his country and out of himself’’—out of his 





country, which is the dull, brown-colored, and, on the whole, rather desolate 
masculine world; and out of himself, which is merely a bit of private 
territory fenced off it for personal uses. When the sojourn is done, you look 
back to Northampton as a city of golden sunshine and pleasant faces and 
careless, happy moments.’ 

Thither we will return upon another day. 




































By Loutset DuNHAM GOLDSBERRY. 
. CHAPTER I. 


HE town stood on the edge 
of the ocean; a_ white- 





t washed little fair town, 
with patches of color brilliant 
beyond beach and trembles of 
the wave line; great petunia Drawn,by Ch. Grunvwasa. 
beds glowing, and red-lipped hollyhocks standing like pretty children against 
walls. 

Every coast town has its tragedy, smoulder and repression, and tug of the 
sea’s thrall. To the young men marriage meant a lamp in the sea-window, 
always, starry night or tempest—a beacon on the home hearth, all seasons. 
But to the young women—they were there who had been the young women of 
heart-break and loves and beacon-window just a generation back—not a maid 
went over bride’s threshold but under hgr heart’s epithalamium felt already 
forecast of that ache of the days to come, when she, too, should wait and 

watch over against the breakers, and she, too, ery out past the mock and 
moan and crooning of the sea. 

But what will you? Love is-love, God knows. A strong love and a brief 
love, and a day when only the dead comes back from the sea. Young people 

¥ will marry, if but for the sweet of parting kiss and strain of tight arms when 
I boats rock out into the sun. Else why are there women, if not for tedrs? 


God made women women. Would you rather they bind down their hearts 

and flout a man when he woos, because the sea is strong and claims its fee, 

and men sail away and never come back? Ho, ho! tune string and dance 

the groom’s good luck while the little waves crawl and froth up the beach, . 
and the big waves make psalmody like prophets and doomsmen out on top of 

the deeps ! 


te AST pa 


There was a girl—a rare, sweet one, deep-bosomed and steady of pulse ; 
not for love ; every woman laughing into her teens can smile a man smile for 
smile, net him fast in her needles when the hemp tangles, and the lamp 
sputters and burns low, and his flesh is creepy when his fingers touch hers 
over the knitting. And any woman can go widowed—even widowed to- 
morrow and wed to-day ; dumb in her soul and blind of life, for that sake 


20 
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of love. But to bar love out and master the sweet and the lovering—that 
counts. To hold pulse so steady not a flicker comes to eyelids when a man’s 
breath blows warm on your cheek, and his gaze pricks you across his floun- 
dering speech—why, that counts. 

Somebody else will blush ; that is men’s toll of women. Somebody else 
will turn the lipping mouth for a man’s taste of it, and put away his words 
to dream over of nights when the sea’s voice is booming. 

But not Elizabeth. She had watched too many hearts in the breaking. 
Not for a thin bright hoop on her finger would she take with it spousal also 
of that terrible sea—its slave, long life or short life. 

She smiled to them, eyes and mouth, out of over-abundance of sweets in 
her soul. Such a friend—but that young love secks plumb-level in young 
love, to all the lads. It’s a chance. Long life is but a day’s stretch if love 
fills it. And the sea does not keep all that go out a-faring on it—only its 
fee. And if some lie in its bed down deep in its dark, some do come back 
and love in the light. 

It was Elizabeth he wanted. He didn’t claim to bea saint, but he could 
love! God! how he could love! With a passion that went to his head 
like drink when every beat of his heart sent her name out to his brain. 

That was mad of him—when women are plenty as blooms on elder bushes, 
and not above being mother to a man’s children. 

It wasaSunday. The boats floated at rope-end with jaunty swing and 
swell good to see, else beached out of reach. Petunias glowed with a satiny 
gloss like a glozing of sunset. The little white town dozed in the bright air. 

They were walking, he and Elizabeth, up-shore. Her eyes were very dark, 
very bright—even, he fancied, very soft. Not for him, he told himself. 
When Elizabeth Garron’s eyes turned soft because of him, the fish would 
come ashore without line or net. 

‘What thinking, Elizabeth?” he’asked, as the dunes shut away the town. 

‘* Of a man.”’ 

He stopped stock still, the silly—scowled black at her as he gripped her 
hands. 

‘‘ Elizabeth, if I thought you meant that, I’ d—kill—him !’ 

‘Kill father? And why that?’ 

He set his heels in the sand. Her tongue was quick ; always quicker than 
his. 

‘‘T thought it might have been somebody. I want you to think of no man 
but me, Elizabeth. You know I love you. Don’t you? Don’t you know 
it, Elizabeth ?”’ 

Her eyes were full of the sea. The sea with the glint of sun in it and wet 
sparkles. And her face fair as daylight, like a music to him, in its tender 
calm. Yet she jested him, always. Held him afar in the tones of her voice. 
Always! And he was a dogged, set man. He would when he would. Man 
was masterful ; woman weak. And a soft-fleshed woman strong beyond his 
strength set him wild for love and mad for mastery. 

She made as if to go on; but he stayed her, took her chin in his’ hand, 
lifted her face till the eyes astray were compelled back to him. Then his 
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face turned pleading, when the 
wide, sweet eyes looked steadily 
up into it—pleading, coercive— 
stooped nearer to the warm, sweet 
look of them. : 

‘Don’t you know it, Eliza- 
beth ?” 

Her hand crept up his elbow— 
lighter touch than dews’ touch— 
up to his cheek. 

‘*'Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘ I know it.’ 

** Well, then, Elizabeth? Well, 
then, my girl?’ snatching her 
up to his heart and passionate 
mouth, a-tremble with the beau- 
tiful hair blown in his eyes, the 
feell of its softness in his hand. 

She made no resistance, lay 





Drawn by 


on his heart, wide eyes flood-h Grunwata 
full of love answering his own. Then she 
slipped out of his arms, i 

** Don’t!’ she cried, sharply. ‘‘ I can- 
not bear it—I will not marry.”’ 

How he laughed ! a boisterous, big laugh, 
and kiss on the palm that pushed him off. 

‘**You dare say that to me, Elizabeth! Not 
marry? Youshall marry me, Elizabeth !’ 

‘Td die for you; if you beat me and beat me, Jack, I'd forget it when 
you kissed nve, but I can’t marry. Oh,”’ she cried, the light gone out of her 


‘*CLEAN GOIN’ TO THE DOGs.”’ 


eyes like a sky at dusk, ‘‘ I cannot !”’ 

‘* But why?’ he demanded, hoarsely, shaking her roughly, like a slim 
bush in the wind’s muzzle. 

‘‘T could not endure it, Jack. I look at the women, and wonder how 
they live when the boats are out in storm. I saw my mother die of it. I 
can’t, Jack.”’ 

‘* Elizabeth, you love me?’ 

‘¢ Yegs—oh, yes !? 

‘* Love me, Elizabeth ?’’ 

Her arms clung about him—pulled his mouth down to her. 


’ 


‘*T do love you—I do love you!’ she sobbed. 

‘‘What do you women call love?’ he said, roughly. ‘‘ Laugh a man, 
mad him with soft ways till he'll have you or go to the devil, then send him 
adrift. You'll marry me, my girl—my darling, or may God curse me if ever 


again I speak to you top of earth !”’ 

‘Ts that the way men love?’ she sobbed ; ‘‘ threat a woman ?”’ 

“Tt ain’t threats, Elizabeth,’ he swore a slow, awful oath; ‘‘it ain’t 
threats. If I thought you'd marry ever anybody but me I'd pick you up 
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now and walk right out there in the sea. Oh, I ain’t a coward! I could 
drown with you and go to hell for it, but I won’t live and see you any man’s 
wife but mine. That’s how men love, my girl !”’ 

She shivered under the kisses his lips left thick on her face. 

‘*T know—I know ; but I will not marry you. I would go mad if I were 
your—wife—Jack.”’ 

** Elizabeth, will you marry me?” 

‘©Oh, Jack, you are cruel !’’ 

** Will you marry me?”’ 

“No.” 

*¢ Will—you—marry—me—darling ?”’ 

**No,”’ she cried ; ‘‘no—no !”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Wuy must a man think there is no choice but between a woman and the 
devil? At best it’s but fools’ way, and a sorry way to win a woman. If she 
won’t have him—why, there it is. If she say him that little word ‘‘ No,”’ 
when he’s a man fit to mate with, what for reasoning is it that sends him out 
to foul himself? A dainty woman wants her mate fair inward, too. _There’s 
in the Book about a pearl in a swine’s snout; that, seems me, is a pure 
woman tied to an unchastely man. I'd none of it were Ia woman. I’d say, 
‘‘There be mothers and mothers, and sons to pick from. You will a fair 
wife—I will a fair man.’’ That’s the level of life. 

But to think so mean of aself that if a woman put ‘‘ No” at him, the 
devil’s the only next best ! 

First it’s drink. Now, a woman takes her sorrow—sun in sunshine—but 
varries it to bed with her and weeps in the dark, shuts it fast in her heart 
till she learns how to bear it bravely in open. 

But a man, he must dumb it somehow—put it out of sense in drink, to 
drown it. Sorrow doesn’t drown. It comes back every time in grave-clothes 
to whimper in the ear. 

The tier of houses lowest went up steps between-street to the upper tier and 
gossipped it in kitchens, over baking and, tub and even on bench in the 
meeting-house. 

**Clean goin’ to th’ dogs,’’ it said. And albeit it smiled over garden-gate 
at him, maids’ mothers warned them to have a care of Jack Dacie. A wise 
maid blinks eyes and tries to mend a man’s faults. Nagging is just nails in 
a man’s boots. A wise maid can whimsey a brash lad till he thinks himself 
a very pattern and heads about for the Golden City, not knowing he’s just in 
leading-strings. 

There was no lack of rosy cheeks in the little sun-washed town. Virtues 
to treble on one’s ten fingers. Only for human contrariety. Some would be 
blithe to wear weeds for him, so she might first wear bride’s white with him. 
But there, it must needs be one or none of them. 

Elizabeth need not set up to teach her betters. Marry and die, die and marry. 
Hearts healed ; or, at least, seared-over by time ; the fish schooled again, 
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Elizabeth went her way. And talk followed her to and fro, like a little 
fond, tagging dog. But they knew better than to speak it out to her. Some 
maids’ hearts are not catch-penny for neighbors. She sung in even time to 
church-tunes and took the Sacrament. All the town watched ; bit of bread, 
then the sup. Exchanged eyes, and felt a load off. If she could take Sacra- 
ment, that was show she wasn’t at fault for Jack Dacie’s doings. Just his 
own heady heart that would sooner take brimstone-fire after she wouldn’t 
wed than ask another maid would she. 

The sea is in women’s souls ; of them born with its antiphonal in the air 
they breathe ; a perpetual ebb and flow of it ; and the strong and deeps of it. 

That was Elizabeth. 

Summer waned and winter came—a lusty, bold winter that wrapped-in 
the little town like a new-born in white swaddlings. 

She saw him, yes. Butsoseldom. If the picture framed in heart’s crimson 
were not too deep to wash out, her tears must sure have shriven her of his 
face. But it was there; his lips on her face, his arms about her; even his 
hitter words sweet under her tears in the dark of her pillow. 

Once he came to meeting, on a brawling loud night, just to hear her 
voice, drink-in afar the dark wine of her eyes. 

The preacher prayed at him with town’s face for reflex. But as her head 
drooped, and the old man’s voice got husked at the possibility all at one throw 
of the life-line of hauling in Jack, Jack got up with a snarl of oaths in his beard 
and went out. The old man broke. With ne’ er an effort after dignity, he lifted 

his hands and dismissed 
his flock. 








‘SHE FOUND HIM ON THE BEACH, A MILE FROM TOWN,” 


Drawn by Ch. Grunwald 
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‘She better give in,’’ said the town. ‘‘ The likes of her don’t wear down 
a grief—they dies of it.”’ 

Then spring opened like a great downy flower, yellow and blue—all a mix 
of sun and sky. She spent much time out-of-doors. Life must be lived, if 
hearts are sore and youth hones for the rest under sod. 

She found him on the beach a mile from town, dead-drunk, tide creeping 
up his ankles. She got him under arms from behind the dumb, sotted head 
of him, and lugged him out of reach of the crawling water. Oh, that hurt in 
her heart as she pulled him, inch by inch, away from the curling, shining, 
purrifg tide ! 

Her tears sprinkled him like a baptism for the dead as she kissed the 
drunken eyelids, spread her kerchief over his face and fled. And when he 
awoke and found it on his eyes, did that hurt? The moon was up, riding 
the night like a queen in saddle. The Baldric unrolled starry stairs across 
the purple, the song of the sea sounding in his ears like a heart mourning. 
Where he lay went a blurred heavy swathe to the water-edge, broad as his 
hips. As he sat up it fitted to him—the trail of his shame. The kerchief 
settled lightly on the shingle, like a dove’s wing. He read her name by the 
moonlight ; and, as if written in the sands like the MAn wrote, he knew the 
day’s story to Elizabeth. 

That was the night she saw his face in the window, when his eyes called 
her like a voice. But when she flung open the door and cried his name the 
silence beat it back on her, and she cowered down by the embers, gray as 
their ashes. eee 

CHAPTER III. 

Tue town called him ‘‘ possessed ’’; a fierce out-leap of his nature to front 
the sea and wrestle it—up and down coast. Was there a storm, he went 
pleasuring in its trough. But over that damnable oath he would not drop 
one littlest word of speech to her. 

Over night the wind cooled, a crisp in the puff of it. People said, ‘‘ There 
be sorrow making.’’ 

A red jaw at girth of water where dawn came through ; all the sea streaked 
with red, shaken and spilling from wave to wave in that rimple and shift ; 
long, trembly winnows of, dull glister that broke and scattered against the 
beach like blood were in it; all day a dingy sun, and evening settled early. 

It came with a crash, as if creation were breaking up. The town flocked 
to the beach in the swooping black night. The mist froze as it fell, a thin, 
melting rime on the shingle ; the wind ploughed in-shore, soughing and cold 
and sonorous like bugles. 


Through it Jack Dacie plunged. Drunk, ne would have had sense ; but 
sober, his blood leaped to the sound as to brazen cymbals, and the devil’s 
mood was on him. 

She sprang suddenly past them, barefoot, down the beach. The lightning 
seemed to clothe her as she ran, livid and splendid in the skies, and tearing 
the dark asunder. Between flashes the black stung the eyes that strained to 
see, startlingly thrust out in the live fire ; the naked feet were piteously white 
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and little as the wind 
swirled her skirts and 
bared them, and the 
women behind caught 
breath between teeth as 
if it were a baby’s feet. 

He was in the boat, 
but her fingers clutched 
the edge. He struck 
them savagely, but they 
clung the tighter. 

‘* Jack,’’ she panted, 
*¢ for Giod’s sake! you 
ain't on top earth —you 
are on water; speak to 
me !”’ 

The sea sucked about 
her. feet—dragged her, 
pulling her, as the boat 
pulled, up to armpit and 
sucking her down. With 
a last effort she looked 
up in the wild face as 
her feet floated from 
under. 

‘**T love you,’’ she sob- 
bed—‘‘ Oh. Jack 

Then it had her, the 
bruised fingers loosed. 
But he caught them— *** HOLD ME CLOSE!’ SHE WHISPERI 


Drawn by Ch. Grunwald. 


caught them, as the 


boat whirled out, and dragged her in; fell with her clasped in 
crying her name against face and poor bosom and bruised fingers 
her in his knees, hands feeling the cold feet and hugging her bod 
to love her warm. Presently she raised herself, with a shuddering 


° ; ” 
ai Love. it wont hurt. 





his arms, 
huddled 

close as if 

look, 


‘T know,’’ she whispered against his lips. ‘‘ I’m afraid—a littl 


She murmured a prayer, presently, just the witless prayer of 


but her words strangled—“‘ /f I should die,’’ as a wave washed ove 


he said it for her, and for himself. 
‘Don’t look,’’? he said. ‘‘Sing, Elizabeth !’’ 
They heard her voice in breaths of half-lull across the thund 


mnnocency ; 
them. and 


a piteous 


voice out of the wastes. The women broke into a great sob as the winds sent 


it in-shore ; a frantic clinging together and helplessness, and the 


but stand with set teeth in that ery of song out of the sea. 


A glimpsing spot on crest of the dark in the white lightning, a1 
her lover, as 


her—a second’s vision like a lifetime. Her arms were round 


men could 


d they saw 
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if in that final moment in the one clasp she gave him the soul and life and 
love and dyifig of her. They did not know, weeping heart out for her, that 
his soul looked past the hard year and knew it all, all the record of what 
the days might have been, with her sweet bosom for his head’s haven after 
toil ; and the anguish she refused to wed for him. Avy, he saw it all as the sea 
flung them and the lightning crawled and drowned in the waters, and felt 
its year-full ineffable plenary in that last grand comprehending surrender to 
him. Dare not live for a man, but die with him! 

He laughed on her lips, for joy of her cold mouth and her heart on his. 

‘‘Hold me close,’’ she whispered. 

And, as they went down, he cried out of that supreme love in death, 
** Close, close, my girl re 

It was a day of glory. The wide, watery acres softly a-quiver to the breeze ; 
tinted of tulip and lucent weave of all hues, as if sapphires and rubies and 
amber were dissolving in the waters ; the white town gleaming in the morn- 
ing, the beach a rim of gold against the lapping waves, serene and still as if 
God’s peace were in the daybreak and on the sea. 

They came in, strangely, at their own home-shore, his arms fast holding 
his own in death’s bridal, the daybreak’s tender flotsam out of the night 
of wrath. Her eyes were shut, her hands clapsed behind his neck, her face 
hid in his breast. His eyes were wide, with the last life-look yet in them—a 
look that made the men draw hand over their own eyes, and the women sob 
as they met it across the drowned head on his breast. 
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FORGOTTEN. 


By ANNIE ROBERTSON NOXON, 


THINK the saddest thing is when, years after, 
| You sit half dreaming in an easy chair; 

Your soul attuned to songs and books for laughter, 

And find unlabeled some poor blossom there ! 
What the occasion, what the pregnant hour, 

Whose were the lips that pressed—the hand that gave? 
Of course you swore to keep that sacred flower 

Until you sank to silence and the grave! 


It now confronts you with time-crumpled leaf ; 
It mocks inconstancy with musky scent; 
It gives your recreant heart a twinge of grief— 
For oh! the hours it bloomed, and how they went! 
Forgotten all—the moment and its thought— 
It must have been a sweet thing in its prime; 
You cannot e’en remember, tho’ you ought, 
It was so long ago—that happy time! 
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MARY SARGENT HOPKINS. 


THE OUTDOOR WOMAN. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—IX. 
By MArY SARGENT HOPKINS, 


HE smiling and wholesome product of sunshine and fresh air known as 


the outdoor woman could scarcely have been so classified in America 


ten years ago. 
American women previous to that time, charming though they were, were 
obliged to yield the palm to their cousins across the water for a superabundance 
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of glowing color, and healthy, symmetrical proportions—a heritage from genera- 
tions gone before, who believed that no one could develop the highest of 
health and beauty if they were housed from one week’s end to the other, and 
who had lived up to their belief. 

Those of our countrywomen who lived in the city seldom made a point of 
any consecutive outdoor exercise, reserving it all for the summer season, when 
fashion or custom sent them to seashore or country. 

Here they spasmodically indulged in riding, driving and walking 
and sailing, with an occasional game of croquet, by way of variety. 

The country woman suffered still more from the neglect of her outdoor 


, bathing 


opportunities ; for she had not the incentive of change and variety which 
gave zest to her city sisters’ sojourn in the country. 

It is strange, but true, that comparatively few women born and bred amid 
Nature’s loveliness care as much for any of the glory spread around them as 
they do for an intricate pattern in crochet, imitating leaf or flower, which after 
infinite toil and nervous headaches they develop in thread or worsted to 
adorn some indoor shrine. 

Even the country woman of leisure generally cared more for an occasional 
trip to the city, a pilgrimage through the shops, and the latest tints and shades 
in shimmering silks, than for the gorgeous hues spread o'er field and fen. A 
visit to the opera, with its sumptuous adjuncts, its glamour and glitter, would 
provide a theme for delightful retrospection for months, when the everlasting 
hills covered with beautiful verdure and magnificent trees, vocal all summer 
long with rapturous music from the throats of thousands of happy singers, 
would be unseen, unheard and unheeded. 

But a change has come to our women, and who shall say, as they gaze on 
their glowing faces and finely developed figures, that it is not for the better? 

The languid and delicate woman, whose sensitive nerves were always on 
edge, has gone entirely out of fashion, and the unfortunate ones who answer 
to that description now are so because they cannot help it. 

A generation or two further on will find them—let us hope—an extinct 
species, 

And what has wrought this change? What alchemist has been at work, 
changing the muddy hue of ill-health to the clear pink and white, red and 
brown of wholesome skins ? 

What miracle has lehgthened the stature, straightened the shoulders, 
rounded the busts and limbs of our erstwhile round-shouldered and attenu- 
ated young women? What has changed the lusterless and half-shut eye 
for one that brightens or grows tender, with the softest liquid beauty, as it 
reflects the live soul and emotions within? 

My answer is, an awakening to the importance of outdoor life, and a con- 
sequent improving of every opportunity to live, move and have their being in 
the closest relationship with Mother Nature. 


Life takes on new meaning when a woman embraces the religion of out-of- 


doors. It works an entire change in her manner of living. If not, she is no true 
convert, her conversion is not even skin deep, and she soon backslides into her 
previous condition of servitude. 
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And to what influence may we attribute this awakening? 

Not to any advice or preaching of physician, friend or counsellor, the 
burden of whose cry is, ‘* You ought to go out every day ; it would be better 
for you than medicine,’ but it comes from arousing the desire, for when a 
woman will she will, and this is never better exemplified than in the number 
of excuses a woman will make if she does not wish to go out, and the corre- 
sponding number of chances she will create if her desire leads her in that 
direction. Woman has not been driven out-of-doors, she has been coaxed 
and cajoled, in various Ways, into accepting that which has proved such a joy 
and blessing. No amount of argument can take the place of quickened desire. 

The popularity of outdoor pastimes and sports, made so by a few leading 
and pioneer women, who blazed the way for the multitude to follow, has been 
the greatest factor in the new order of things. 


No college for girls is considered complete without a full equipment for 
outdoor athletics, which have been found suitable to her sex and physical 
limitations. By physical limitations I do not mean inferiority to m but as 
there is on glory of the sun and another glory of the moon, and each, the good 
Book tells us, differs from the other in glory, so there are physical limitations 
to both sexes, as I have no doubt every man would acknowledge were he 
called upon to bear what might be termed the burden of womanhood in its 
various phases. I have always held the theory that if men and women could 
change places for a time, after their re-installment we should hear very little 


about superiority or inferiority from either side. 

Perhaps the strongest influence brought to bear upon women, to induce 
them to release themselves from their self-imprisonment, has been the wheel. 
And when I say this I speak with understanding, for in all my pleadings 
with tongue and* pen for many years past, to induce women to open their 
hearts and lives to the gospel of fresh air and sunshine, I bave found no more 
faithful ally than the bievele. 

Many a woman owes her return to health and strength, many a delicate 
girl has grown hardy and healthful, through judicious use—not abuse— of the 
wheel. There is no doubt but harm has come in more ways than one, through 
want of judgment on the part of some riders in over-doing the exercise, and 
there is still less doubt that others have seized the opportunity of making 
themselves decidedly obnoxious in their manners and dress when a-whecel ;* but 
the fact remains that it has been and now is a godsend to many 


woman, 
who through its benign influence has been lifted from inertia of body and 
stagnation of mind to a higher life physically, mentally and morally 

You see I put the physical first, for I believe that a normal physical condi- 
tion is the foundation for all that is healthy in mind and morals 

Many a poor wretch is now expiating behind bars some dreadful crime, 
which it would never have entered his head to commit had a surgical operation 
removed the abnormal pressure from a certain lobe of his brair Many a 
woman, who if not criminal herself, by her exasperating nagging disposition is 
enough to drive every member of her family to that point, would be trans- 
formed into a cheerful angel of merey and patience, could the awful pressure 


of physical pain and its consequent half-crazing effect be removed 
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Treading hard upon the heels of the bicycle came the fascinating game of 
golf, which is rapidly becoming the most popular outdoor pastime this 
country ever saw. 

I dislike to apply the term ‘‘ new woman’’ to those for whom I fain would 
gain admiration. There is something so strident and ungentle suggested by the 
term—something to whom the majority of men and women wish to give a 
wide berth. The woman who affects mannish manners and masculine attire, 
who talks and acts as if her sole purpose in life were to dislodge some man so 
that she may take his place in business, domestic or political economy, is not 
the real new woman. 

Still, if she appropriates this title, with the persistency born of a desire to 
have her rights as well as those belonging to everyone else, irrespective of age, 
sex or previous condition, there is another term we may use which perhaps 
embraces characteristics both womanly and admirable: the renewed woman— 
the woman who glorying in the return of her birthright, good health, radiates 
love, comfort and courage ; who is not afraid to take her place by the side of 
man (but never wants to elbow her way in front of him), both indoors and out, 
who can pull an oar, ride a wheel, hold her own with tennis racquet or golf 
club, who can take her place in the business world or in following the arts 
and sciences, if it be desirable or necessary ; losing none of her femininity 
because she is successful in all these things—a success made possible through 
renewed womanhood. 

The renewed woman is the outdoor woman: the woman to whom nerves 
are now as a sealed book, whose pages were daily conned in weariness and 
pain, when four walls bounded the scope of her vision ; a woman with bright 
eyes between which there are no disfiguring parallel lines ; a woman whose 
food is eaten with the zest of good appetite, and whose breath gives no hint of 
indigestious taint; a woman whose brain throws off all malign and _ evil 
thought as a healthy body throws off disease, in whose heart there is no room 
for envy, hatred or malice ; a woman who not only possesses strength and 
sense to carry out her own ambitions, but who never neglects to lend a help- 
ing hand to weaker, wearier souls than hers. Her life is not enslaved by 
the artificiality of modern existence, although she may be surrounded by its 
glittering luxuriousness twenty hours out of the twenty-four, if those remain- 
ing are spent amid Natupe’s wholesome influences. 

When the time comes for action, whether it be to devote herself to the 
service of her God and humanity in preaching the ‘‘ glad tidings of great joy ”’ ; 
to teach the lesson of life from the stage ; to argue for the right in court; to 
run a stock farm out West ; to seek out the forgotten poor in the city’s slums ; 
or to don the ‘red badge of courage’’ in the service of the Salvation Army or 
the Red Cross, she will be found ready. If she elect to be home-maker, wife 
and mother, a service demanding something of the requisites necessary in every 
other calling, far more onerous if more satisfying than any other life work, 
when she is weighed in the balance she will not be found wanting. 


Through the open door she has escaped outward, and the future bringing 
with it a world’s salvation, will owe much to the outdoor-renewed woman in 
action. 
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ART AND THE PINHOLE IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By H. P. Powe i Rees. 

N an address before the London Camera Club, a year ago, Mr. Val 

| Princep said some exceedingly cutting things to the assembled photog- 

‘raphers. Not the least stinging was this: ‘‘Get the better of your 
photographic lens, and then, no doubt, you may do something so well that 
we shal] almost call it a picture.’’ 

Now, there is considerable diversity of opinion among painters themselves 
as to just what may rightfully be called a picture. There is controversy and 
quarreling between the two schools of realism and impressionism, and there 
are several different explanations of what each school is driving at. So some 
doubt may legitimately arise in the mind of the humble individual who uses 
photographic processes in the hope of producing pictures, whether, after all, 
he may not have succeeded when his results please the eye and suggest an 
idea, while falling fairly into line with the so-called ‘‘ canons”? of art. 

With regard to the advice contained in the quotation from Mr. Val Princep’s 
address, I may lay claim to 





having accepted it, or, ra- 
ther, forestalled it, though 
in a sense quite different 
from that intended. The 
‘*pinhole’’ has been a fa- 
vorite substitute for the 
lens with me for a long 
time, and, while the photo- 
graphs shown with this ar- 
ticle may be condemned 
by some photographers as 
‘*fuzzytypes,’’? some of 
them have deceived good 
judges as to the method by 
which they have been se- 
cured. It seems as though 
the strong scientific inter- 
est felt in the effort of the 
manufacturers to produce 
lenses of optical perfection 
had led to the neglect, and, 
in many quarters, to con- 
tempt of the possibilities 
of the original prototype 
of the complex modern 
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of apparatus, the lens, will not be news to most amateurs who have main- 
tained their enthusiasm after the first stages; but beyond being regarded 
as a sort of scientific curiosity, little atterition seems to have been paid to 
the fact. Let those whose pocket-books groan at the strain suggested by 
the price of modern lenses for large plates take comfort. The modus operandi 
of the pinhole will often deceive, even after a critical examination of the 
print, and the odium which is senselessly attached to the method be avoided. 

A description of the camera with which the two larger landscapes and the 
portrait of Mr. Havelka were taken will exemplify the small original outlay 
necessary to produce photographs on 10 x 12 plates. 

The camera has no bellows ; it is merely a box made of 2? inch whitewood, 
the outside measurements of which are 12}x 15x20 inches. One of the 
12} x 15 sides is left open, and in the opposite side a hole of about 4 inch 
diameter is bored to permit the rays of light, after passing through the pin- 
hole, to reach the plate. A straight hook is screwed into the thickness of the 
wood about the center of each side of the open end. A strong 10x 12 printing 
frame is used as a ‘camera back,’’ and this has a carpet tack in each side, 
placed so as to slide into the straight hooks with sufficient friction to prevent 
the printing frame dropping from its place if the camera be turned upside 
down. The box is lined with black paper of the kind in which plates are 
wrapped. 

The proportions named above do not give the best pictorial effects. They 
would have been better had the box been made 24, or even 30 inches long. 
As it is, I have to cut my photographs down to about 8 x 10, as all outside of 
this size present disagreeably violent perspective. In making a_ pinhole 
camera it is advisable to follow the proportions laid down further on in this 
article. 

The ‘‘pinhole’’ is punched in a piece of thin sheet brass with a No. 4 
sewing machine needle, and is one-twenty-fifth of an inch diameter. This 
brass is fastened on the outside of the box so that the pinhole is in the center 
of the hole in the wood. A simple shutter or cap for use with the pinhole 
may be made in the following manner: A piece of black paper an inch wide 
is wrapped several times around a strip of the same paper two inches long 
and one-quarter inch wide, each fold, except where the two strips touch each 
other, being pasted down. When dry, the quarter-inch strip should slide 
back and forth in the cdse thus made to fit it. A small square hole is then 
cut with a sharp knife through all the thicknesses of paper. When the strip 
is pulled a little way on either side of the position it had when cut, it will 
close up the opening. The case is glued on to the brass bearing the pinhole, 
and adjusted so that it may serve its purpose. It will be found to do so in a 
most effective manner. 


’ 


The only other parts required are a piece of patent leather cloth, about two 
feet by two feet six inches (to fold over the printing frame end of the box to 
keep it light-tight after the sensitive plate is inserted), and a large, heavy 
rubber band (such as may be taken off an old carpet sweeper), to keep the 
cloth in its place. 


The foregoing description covers the complete apparatus. It is described 
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for the benefit of those who wish to make ‘‘pinhole’’ pictures with the 
smallest outlay for apparatus. The total cost in this case is about $1.75, 
allowing 75 cents for the printing frame, 50 cents for the whitewood box 
(made by any carpenter), and 50 cents for the other small necessaries. 

The apparatus is used in the following manner: The camera is taken into 
the dark room, and the back of the printing frame removed. A sensitive 
plate is dusted and placed in the frame, film toward the pinhole. The back 
is replaced and the springs are pressed into place. The patent leather cloth 
is laid on the printing frame, and the ends are turned over the sides of the 
box ; the corners are carefully folded and the rubber band adjusted, so that 
the cloth will not, shift and let light get at the plate through the space around 
the back of the printing frame or elsewhere, The paper shutter over the pin- 
hole is closed, and the whole may now be brought out into the light. It is 
ready for an exposure. 

Some difficulty may be anticipated as to securing on the plate exactly what 
one wants, but a very simple method will enable one to do this with as much 
exactitude as with a finder, which, however, may of course be used if desired. 
If an eye be placed at the top right-hand corner of the back of the camera 
when roughly pointed at the object it is desired to take, and the vision be 
directed over the center of the top side of the front of the camera, the left- 
hand boundary of the field view which the plate will receive will be discerned 
with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes. The left-hand corner and the 
same spot on the front of the camera will give the right-hand boundary. 
The top and bottom boundaries may be observed by a similar method. 

For open landscapes on a bright day, with dimensions described above, 
half a minute’s exposure will probably be about right. The photograph of 
‘* Midland Avenue Bridge,’’ con- 
taining so much foliage, was 
given a full minute at four o’ clock 
on a July afternoon, in full sun- 
shine. Portraits should be made 
out-of-doors on a sunny day, on 
the shady side of a house, and an 
exposure of about two to three 
minutes given. For these a head- 
rest of some kind will be neces- 
sary, and the disagreeable charac- 
teristics of most outdoor lighting 
should be modified to suit the 
case. The smaller snow scenes 
each had half a minute on a dull 
February day, and were taken 
with a pinhole one - hundredth 
of an inch diameter, with the 
plate six inches from the pinhole. 
Experience, however, will be the 
best guide for exposure, for it 




















IN FEBRUARY. 


From pinhole photograph by Powell Rees. 
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MIDLAND AVENUE BRIDGE. 
From pinhole photograph by Powell Rees. 
depends on the size of the pinhole and its distance from the plate, as anyone 
who has used stops with a lens will understand. There is considerably 
greater latitude of exposure with a pinhole than with a lens. 

Pinhole exposures may be developed with any good developer, though 
individually I prefer one which tends to give good contrasts. Any pub- 
lished hydrochinone-eikonogen formula will prove satisfactory. Prints 
should be made on some rough-surface paper, except perhaps for the 
smallest sizes. 

Strictly speaking, a “‘ pinhole”’’ has no focus, though there is theoretically a 
plane of sharpest definition for every size of pinhole ; practically, however, 
the results will be indistinguishable whether the plate be some little distance 
inside or outside of that plane. 


After having determined the size of plate it is convenient to use, a pinhole 
which works best at a distance of at least twice the length of the longest slide 
of the plate should be chosen to use with it, as these proportions are the best 


for pictorial effect. The following table will be found of assistance in making 
pinholes of about the right size for each size of plate : 


For 3}x3}4 plates, point of a No. 8 sewing needle just through the brass. 
“ 4x5 “6 se “6 e¢ “ "7 projecting { of an inch. 
“c 5x7 and 64x8} “ce se “é sé “ec se sé sé 
* 8x10 “ a No. 8 sewing needle pushed full throug! 

“* 10xl2 and 1lixl4 “ a No. 4 sewing-machine needle pushed f through. 


Care should be taken that no burrs are left around the opening. A small 


1 
| 
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file may be used to advantage. A good plan is to make three or fou: 
punctures, and use a magnifying glass to determine the most perfect. 

As an example, suppose one desires to make 65x84 photographs. A pin- 
hole of the size indicated above for that size of plate should be used at a 
distance of 17 to 20 inches from the plate. A smaller pinhole may be used 
at less, but the perspective will give a foreshortening of objects in the fore- 
ground and sides of the view, which will appear unnatural and of little 
pictorial value, as is usually the case with a lens of the wide-angle type. 

The work of a pinhole camera, at first glance, resembles much the photog- 
raphy produced by a lens slightly out of focus. A further examination of 
the prints will disclose this difference, however : the diffusion is of equal degree 
all over the view, whereas in the case of a lens thrown out of focus, there 
will usually be some plane which will be more nearly in focus than the other 
planes of the picture. In this respect the pinhole has the advantage. Loosely 
stated, the difference between pinhole work and that of a lens sharply focused 
and stopped down to include all the planes in the area of perfect definition, 
is this : in the former case the pencil of rays with which each object is painted 
is a blunt one, and broad effects are produced, and, as said before, the lack 
of definition is equal in degree all over the picture ; in the case of the sharply 
focused lens the ‘‘ pencil’’ has an infinitely sharp point, and every detail is 
delicately traced out everywhere. In the case of the out-of-focus lens the 
‘pencil’? may be said to be blunt, but it is also fluffy, and in some parts of 
the picture the ‘‘ pencil”’ is blunter and fluffier than others, hence a varying 
degree of wooliness will often be detected in out-of-focus pictures. 

The first impulse with most people on becoming possessed of an ordinary 
camera is to focus as sharply as possible, and as a consequence the resulting 
photograph is clogged up with an immensity of detail which confuses the 
eye. In such a landscape, for example, a clearly defined blade of grass in 
the foreground may catch the eye, thence the attention wanders to an 
aggregation of leaves on a tree- branch in the middle distance, and hesitates as 
to which leaf to rest on. In fact, there is no rest at all in the photograph, and 
yet the composition and lighting may be admirable. 

Further, the scene may have invoked so lofty a sentiment as to have in- 
spired the photographer with a wish to convey it to others, but his ‘‘ fine 
focusing ’’ spoiled this possibility. 

That such representation of detail will not produce the desired result will 
be apparent when it is considered that in looking at a person who wears 
spectacles, for instance, if we direct our attention at the glasses we cease to 
see the person, and regard the spectacles only. Neither, for the same reason, 
does it appear proper to so clearly focus that each hair is visible independently. 
It may often happen in a good portrait that individual hairs are so visible, 
but such a portrait is a good one not because of this fact, but in spite of it. 
So, in a landscape, a pleasing effect may be produced in spite of clear defini- 
tion; but the visual impression of the subject, be it landscape, portrait or 
what not, will be best effected by subordinating definition altogether, and 
leaving the broad masses of light and shade to work out the salvation of the 
picture. 








— 
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No transfer of sentiment can result from reproducing microscopic details. 
It is the contemplation of the whole which produced the impression—not the 
cumulative effect of successive examinations of multitudinous minutie. It 
is in the visual impression of the whole as a whole that lies the secret of repro- 
ducing the sentiment of the scene in others. It is such delicate aerial 
phenomena as the summer light, the heat, the haze, the shimmering atmo- 
sphere, the winter crispness, the gathering darkness of twilight, the gladness 
of spring, the special and other less tangible, but no less real, effeets which 
largely contribute to make up the sentiment of the beholder. It is the diffi- 
cult but not impossible task of catching and fixing such indefinite character- 
istics that the picture-maker, as distinct from the mechanical photographer, 
sets himself. 

As already suggested, it is by the masses of light and shade which nature 
presents to us everywhere that we recognize the greatest part of her beauties, 
and but for this fact photographers would have but little or no excuse for 
existence ; for obviously if it were only by presentation of variations of color 
to the eye that we could understand and appreciate what we see, then could 
there be no logical reason for attempting to represent nature in a single color, 
as in an engraving, photograph or any monochrome print. 

For the benefit of those who may not have seen any of the class of photo- 


graphic productions contemptuously nicknamed ‘‘fuzzytypes’’ by the 
partisans of the class which regard microscopic detail as the acme of photo- 
graphic work, it may be said that many of the photographs which have 




















SNOW SCENE. 


From pinhole photograph by Powell Rees. 
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received highest awards at recent exhibitions show no more definition than 
can be secured with a pinhole. If left to the judgment of Mr. Val Princep, 
none of these would be called ‘‘ almost a picture’’; but with all due deference 
to that talented painter, the writer thinks that photographs are produced by 
many photographers in the United States and abroad which are real works of 
art, and that the makers of them may as justifiably be called ‘‘artists’’ as 
those who express their ideas with pigment and brushes, or model them in 
clay. The technic of the painter is his skill in handling the materials with 
which he works ; the technic of the photographer is his skill in exposure, 
development and printing. In neither case can that technic be called his art 
—it is merely his handicraft. The art in the work of either is that under- 
lying perception of the true and the beautiful which the handicraft is merely 
exercised in order to express in more or less permanent form, so that others 
may share his purely intellectual concept with him. 

It is evident from the exhibitions that photography to hundreds is the 
plastic means to an artistic end, and not merely a scientifically interesting 
but cold-blooded autobiographical record of nature. It is the series of elastic 
processes which the essayer of artistic pictures chooses for making visible the 
thoughts and feelings which animate him. I think it will be generally con- 
ceded that any earnest photographer, beginner though he be, who has such 
aims, has as potential a chance of producing something which may be quite 
called a picture as any student who ever lodged in the Quartier Latin, or 
eventually secured a hanging at Burlington House. 





LOVE’S COMING. 


By Ju IA Fopor. 


COUNTED on my fingers all the years 
| That I had lived before thou cam’st to me, 
And wondered at the number; could it be 
So short a span had brought such dole of tears? 
We wonder so, when bright-hued dawn appears, 
That night had seemed so long. And as we see 
The candle lighted by the devotee 
Pale with the revolution of the spheres, 
So I, who fed a false god’s altar fire, 
And bowed, in adoration mute, my head, 
Marked how the flames that erst leaped high and higher 
Paled in the clear, strong light thy coming shed ; 
And I, my weak limbs strengthened by desire, 
Arose and followed where the brightness led. 
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CHARMEY. 


By J. M. Erwin. 


F you never heard of Charmey your ignorance may be relieved by the 

| statement that Charmey is a little town in the district of Gruyére, canton 
of Fribourg, republic of Switzerland. If you go there by train, you 
make for Lausanne from Paris, from Lausanne you ride to Romont, and from 
Romont you ride to Bulle. Not yet having reached Charmey, u leave 
the wonderful railway, which ends at Bulle, and take the post stage which 
travels a little more than nine kilometers painfully up-grade along the valley 
of the Prat. If you go to Charmey by bicycle, you may enter Switzerland by 


the way of Pontarlier and Yverdon, at the foot of Lake Neuchatel, passing 
also by way of Romont and Bulle. If you go by the bicycle method, don’t 
plan to climb all the hills without a dismount. 


Gharmey is not a railroad town. When its inhabitants grow hungry for a 
sight of the cars they go down to Bulle and take a look at the railway system, 
that boasts of making the run from Bulle to Romont, a distance of seventeen 
kilometers (ten and one-half miles), in an hour, if the engineer ‘‘ has good 
luck.’? At the intermediate stations, if the station agent happens to be 
down street taking part in a féte, the train is held until he returns, and the 
train orders, if any, are exchanged between him and the conductor ; when, 


after a pleasant conversation as to the health of the families of said station 
agent and said conductor, the train proceeds. 

My friend Coleman and I rode through on our bicycles from Paris. Our 
entry into the village of Charmey was made at the quiet hour of four in the 


morning, 





wing rid- 
len contin- 

vusly since 
seven on the 
morning 
previous, so 
here was no 
rf¢ ception 
ceremony, 
ind we were 
enabled to 
make an un- 
nolested 
survey of 
ur ‘‘ find,’’ 
S perisco- 

cally and 
is panoram- 
‘* 4 LITTLE TOWN IN THE DISTRICT OF GKUYERE, SWITZERLAND,” rt ally as our 
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sleepy faculties would permit. Uncle Isadore and his niece Marie were glad 
to see us, and they fed us on real coffee, honey, bread, butter and milk of a 
quality not be questioned. 

Our faces not having been visited by a razor since we left Dijon, we needed 
shaving, both of us. 

Would Uncle Isadore have the kindness to direct us to the village barber 
—the coiffeur ? 

‘*Well, there is no regular barber at Charmey, but if you will give notice 
say a half day in advance—the gendarme down there at the Auberge de I’ Etoile 
will shave you.’”’ 

‘“(Gireat guns! The gendarme, did you say? What with—his sword ?”’ 

















- a . 


We did not look for the gendarme. Neither did we look for Francois, the 
garcon d’écurie, who, in addition to attending faithfully to the horses and 
various equipages of Monsieur Napoleon Niquille, keeper of the café-road- 





“ BROADWAY. 


house-livery-postoflice combination, would, for a consideration appropriate to 
the scale of living in the district, attend to anybody in dire need of a shave 
or a hair-cut. By alternate borrowings of Uncle Isadore’s Swedish blade and 
trips to the gorgeous barber shop at Bulle, we were enabled to satisfy our wants. 

Charmey is typically Swiss. In the style of the dwellings, with their dark- 
stained woods, overhanging roofs, green shutters, chimneys with trap lids at 
top, and cords of firewood piled high on either side of the front door, all is 
distinctly Swiss, and of the French-Swiss kind. There is the usual church, 
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and also the ruins of an old chateau, where Gérard dwelt sometime about the 
eleventh century, but there need be no cathedral or chateau history in this 
narrative. 

The ‘‘second edition, corrected and augmented, of I’Europe Illustrée”’ 
begins Charmey history at the year 1146, and relates that the younger element 
of the neighborhood during that early period was very quarrelsome ; that 
the village functionary, in moments of disturbance, was able to separate two 
combatants and restore quiet by rushing between them and planting a knife 
in the wall, partition or other object. We were assured that personal com- 
bats were nowadays very rare—in fact, almost unknown. This was related 
to us in the café of Monsieur Niquille, one evening at a time when the room 
was filled with cheesemakers who had come down the mountains to engage 
in the féte of the Bénéchon. I remarked that I would not object much to 
seeing a ‘‘ good scrap,’’ but I was assured that ‘“‘they talk loud but scarcely 
ever fight.’’ But it seemed that I was there to witness the exception to the 
rule, for, just at the moment when the last syllable of the words had been 
pronounced, two of the cheesemakers fell to fighting like terriers, and the 
room was turned into a bedlam. A damaged nose and the destruction of 
many glasses and bottles, the latter the property of Madame Niquille, consti- 
tuted the net result ; excepting, however, that the fighter who was palpably in 
the wrong, ac- 
cording to the 
iestimony to be 
presented at the 





proper time, was 
due for a sen- 
tence consisting 
of enforced ab- 





sence from any 
café or public 
house in Switzer- 
land for the pe- 
riod of one year. 

“Ts that the 
way youattend to 
‘ drunk - dressed- 
and - disorderly ’ 
cases In Switzer- 
land?’’ IT in- 
quired. 

That was the 
way; and my 
attention was 
called to a large 
shect of printed 
matter tacked to 


the wall of the FELICITE—A MERRY LITTLE MOUNTAIN MAID 
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café, which I found to be [77 bate se at poe ail 
the ‘* Table des Interdits,’’ 
or list of persons who, by 
violating the majesty of the 
Swiss law by becoming dis- 
orderly in a public house, 
were obliged to ‘‘do their 
drinking at home’’ for the 
period of one year. The 
name of Monsieur Weck, 
Directeur de la Justice, at 
Fribourg, is printed at the 
end of these documents, 
and his word is Swiss law 
in this respect. In all the 
eafés and public houses in 
the canton are to be found 





these lists tacked conspicu- 





ously against the wall. 
The district of Gruyére 
is the district in which the 
celebrated cheese of that 
name is manufactured. 
The emblem of Gruyere is 
La Grue (the stork), at- 
tached to letter heads, 


carved on the houses, ARMAILLIS, ‘‘ DRESSED UP.”’ 

















painted on the flags and connected with all historical sentiment known in 
and about the district. The little village and castle of Gruyére is near Bulle, 
situated high on a plateau. We visited the village, and also the castle, and, 
while we were looking at the maison of Chalamala, buffoon of Count Peter 
the Fifth, an ornate structure that was decorated by the Italian painters 
in 1639, an English woman emerged from the front door with an 1898 bicycle, 
and rode down the street. 

During the summer the cheesemakers and cattle are on the mountain, the 
outfit descending when the snows begin to fall and cold weather sets in. A 
cheesemaker is known there as an armailli, or, to be more exact, all the 
vachers (cowmen) are known as armaillis ; although it seems to the stranger 
that he is an ordinary Swiss peasant in his workday clothes, but an armailli 
when he is ‘‘ dressed up.’? On the mountain, with his wife, children, hired 
man and cows, all living under the same roof and practically in the same 
room, he is not at all dudish in his appearance ; but when he comes down to 
take part in a festival (and there is a celebration of some sort in a Swiss 
town, it seems, nearly every other day), he is a ‘‘ howling swell.’’ He wears 
a costume of a material similar to blue jeans, of which the jacket is a bob- 
tailed affair with short puffed sleeves, white shirt, little round hat, and a 
sprig of eidelweiss stuck in the band. His feet are encased in shoes that 
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weigh pounds upon pounds, with hob nails that appear to be ready to crush 
the life out of all animal or vegetable kind. 

Thus equipped he is ready to dance with the maidens on the rough board 
platform at the féte. The dance cannot be described or photographed. The 
girls wear shoes of the same style as the men, slightly—only slightly— 


reduced in weight, comb their hair straight back from the forehead, take 
long steps (the result of mountain climbing and service in the fields), and 


they are nearly all of the stooping or bending type of stature, betokening the 
hard work they perform year in and year out. Between dances the men and 
their partners leave the platform hand in hand, in ‘‘ simple platonic fashion,”’ 
and visit the café to ‘‘liquider un demi.’’ ‘‘ Liquidating’’ a demi-liter of 
white wine is the time-honored manner of cementing or perpetuat friend- 
ship and faith amongst the people of the district of Gruyeére. If a wagon-load 
of celebrators, coming home from Bellegarde at four in the morning 
sessed of the belief that the aggregrate thirst of the crowd of men and women 
must be attended to—and that is almost invariably the case—Monsieur 


is pos- 




















A CHAT WITH UNCLE ISADORE. 
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Napoleon Niquille, keeper of the most popular café on that line, though he 
may not have been in bed more than half an hour after a very busy and 
‘*sociable’’ evening, must turn out, open the doors and furnish the desired 
number of ‘‘demi blanes.’? Now and then Napoleon, upon the advice of 
the village doctor, quietly slips away, goes up the mountain and lives a 
month on milk. Up there he is secure against all temptation. 

The modern literature of the Gruyére district is largely in patois. The 
patois is Romanic in style, and sounds not much unlike Italian, although it 
is as unintelligible to an Italian as it is to a Frenchman. 

For instance, the first few lines of the national Swiss air, ‘‘ Le Ranz des 
Vaches,’’ run as follows (alternating French and patois): 


Les Vachers des Colombettes 

(Lés j-armailli di Colombetté) 

De bon matin se sont levés. 

(Dé bon matin she shon lév4). 

Ha, ha! Ha, ha! . 
Vaches! vaches! pour traire. 
(Liauba! liauba! por aria). 


The people of the district speak the patois altogether when conversing 
among themselves, but converse in good French with strangers. All is patois 
until you reach an imaginary line where French Switzerland ends and 
German Switzerland begins. The ever contented maid-of-all-work, who seems 
to have lived to continually honor the name she answers, is ‘‘ Felicité.’? She 
sings all day songs in patois about somebody’s ‘‘ dear mother,”’ or of a ‘‘ red 
rosebush’’ in some imaginary place, and never changes disposition, whether 
bending over the washboard, or mending holes in the stockings of the seven 
small boys of the family next door. 

All seems to be serenity in Charmey. There is no end of work, but there 
is no end of féte-making and rejoicing. Hospitality knows no limit or qual- 
ification there. We came from Paris—rode all the way on bicycles—and 
therefore became honored guests. Napoleon took us to the féte and dance at 
Bellegarde. We were ‘ received’’ in all houses, shops, cafés, and on all 
street corners. Such an aristocracy of simplicity, honesty and hospitality 
exists nowhere else—unless in another Charmey. 
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HOLY FIRECRACKERS. 


“Independence Day reminds me,’’ said 
the missionary from China, “ of the most 
encouraging and the most disillusionizing 
experience in my life. I had labored hard 
in the work of converting the Chinese to 
Christianity, and there was unfeigned re- 
joicing among all the missions in China 
and the churches in America when the 
demand for Bibles on the part of our con- 
verts culminated in orders for 84,000 Bibles 
in one shipment. 

‘The remarkable number of new Chris- 
tians thus indicated, while it occasioned 
much thankfulness in America, ¢auzed the 
heads of the missionary associations to set 
on foot an inquiry as to the methods em- 
ployed in saving the souls of such an 
unusual number of Celestials, and the uses 
to which they put the Bibles sent them. 

“You may not know that in China the 
majority of the firecrackers with which 
we celebrate our day of national indepen- 
dence are made by the Chinese in their 
homes. Contractors for fireworks give 
each man a certain amount of powder, and 
that must be made into a given number of 
crackers. The paper used in the manu- 
facture he buys himself—and paper is not 
a cheap commodity in China. The powder 
furnished seldom fills the required number 
of crackers, but that does not disturb the 
Celestial in the least; he turns in his 
quota, all the same, and the American boy, 
in consequence, invariably finds in each 
package of firecrackers a few that ‘ won't 
go off.’ 

‘‘T discovered that Yankee thrift had 
been absorbed by the heathen Chinee with 
much more readiness than Yankee morals. 
In contributing his labor toward our festi- 
val occasions he hit upon an expedient 
whereby a considerable profit accrued to 
himself. In other words, our great ship- 


ment of 84,000 Bibles had literally ‘gone 
up in smoke.’ They were to be had for 
the asking, and the Celestial conscience 
seems never to have suffered a p: 
their disposal for firecracker wrappers. 

” M. W. Moi. 


SONNETS AND SON- 
NETEERING. 

The sonnet is a popular form of verse 
that is not popular, and so mucl 
written on the subject that I will apologize 
in advance, by stating that my real reason 
for writing on so threadbare a subject is 


ing as to 
”? 


has been 


that Iam anxious to glean the necessary 
number of shekels to purchase a portable 
board-walk to stretch across my lawn, that 
in slushy weather I may traverse the same 


without deeming it necessary to don a life- 
preserver, or to put a marine insurance 


upon my existence, as I did last winter. 
I wish to say to the epic poet, the pastoral 
poet, the dramatic poet, the lyrie poet, the 
comic poet and the magazine poet, that so 
long as New England boasts a little town 
called ‘‘ Seconnet,”’ that ‘‘ bonnet’’ is not 


the only rhyme for ‘‘sonnet.’’ There are 
not many sonnet writers who really know 
just what asonnet is; and Lam not sure 


that Iam right in opening the eyes of ed- 
itors who, themselves, as a og ddn’t 
know any more on the subject than do 
the writers, lest I interfere 8 the pros- 
perity of the singer. Now, a decasyllabic 
poem of fourteen lines is not a sonnet any 
more than an octosyllabic poem of twenty 
lines is a lyric, or a poem of eighteen 
thousand lines in iambic pentometer is an 
epic. Form is not spirit, and a poem in 
sonnet form that isa mere description or 
an invocation to something is not a sonnet. 
There is a certain relationship existing be- 
tween the quatrains and the tercets that is 
not observed by the poet nor exacted by 
the editor. Now, here is a sonnet that is 
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not a sonnet, because it is all description, 
or, rather, a string of facts without a back- 
ground or an idea, and, therefore, without 
an excuse for existence : 


MAY THE TWENTIETH, 


The white rose trembles on the garden tree, 
The bobolink pours forth his happy lay, 
The red cow munches grass along the 

way, 

The lily bends unto the golden bee, 

The lambkin gambols on the daisied lea, 
O’er which the cloud ship drifts in bright 

array ; 

The cricket on the stone wall is at play, 
The swallow circles in the blue, care-free, 
The flutters from the orchard 

bough 

That swings the new-made nest among 

the leaves ; 
The squirrel up the maple blithely 
shins, 

And of the muzzle dreams the sad bow- 

wow 

While into sight the circus poster heaves, 

And on the porch his web the spider 
spins. 


blossom 


Now, there you have, gentle poet, an 
example of the Tuscan form of the sonnet, 
that in reality is no more a Tuscan sonnet 
than Sorrento, Maine, is an Italian resort 
because it is named after one, or that an 
organ-grinder’s monkey can be called an 
Italian count because he is fond of ‘* Nor- 
ma’’ and ‘ Rigoletto.” 

I believe it is the opinion of Sharp or 
some other sharp that the quatrains should 
be objective, and the tercets subjective. 
That is to say, that some statement should 
be made in the former which should sug- 
gest, for instance, a simile or contrast in 
the latter, which, taken together, make 
the perfect sonnet. To illustrate my mean- 
ing I will lay out asonnet which anyone 
is welcome to work up, and, if possible, 
sell. Begin by describing a man’s joy 
upon drinking a glass of milk in a city 
dairy. Be sure and have his joy fully de- 
scribed and set forth in the quatrains ; 
then go on to say, in the tercets, that it 
carries him back to the days when he used 
to larrup (a bucolic verb unknown to Mas- 
ter Virgil) the freckled beeve around the 
pasture ; and don’t fail to allude to the 
bashful milkmaid, who should wear a 
gingham snood and kirtle for the sake of 
the genuine Marlowe flavor. 

The above formula is said to be one of 
several for a correct sonnet—i. e., to de- 
scribe an object, and then go on to say 
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what it recalls or reminds you of. But 
perhaps a specimen— 

A precious nosegay 

Of a summer rose gay— 
plucked from the garden of my soul will 
serve the purpose better. So, having 
found room for the sample, it is but proper 
to give the sample room a chance, which 
I shall be happy to do as follows: 

TOILERS, 

The burnished monkey climbs the shaggy 


tree 

To pluck the fruit that bristles at the 
top, 

And doesn’t pause his purple brow to 
mop, 


But rolls his eyes in hungry eesta-see 
And scampers upward in a restless glee. 
I see him o’er the bending branches 
pop 
To grasp the cocoanut that fills his crop, 
And makes him drift to rapture’s goal care- 
free. 
So man, his prototype without a tail, 
Ilurries and skurries, knowing rest nor 
sleep : 
Ina wild frenzy, while his optics flash, 
Up the greased tree of commerce, haggard, 
pale, 
With anxious clutching fingers mad to 
sweep 
Unto himself the cocoanut of cash. 
Another essential in a sonnet is a sonnet 
idea, not an idea that is suitable for a 
ballad. I have known a poet to lose as 
much as five dollars at space rates, by 
putting an idea in sonnet form that would 
have made a thirty-line poem in ordinary 
couplets or quatrains. I have seen sonnets 
written in Alexandrines, and I don’t think 
they were much more absurd than two 
poems I wrote to order to fill a 
The editor said : 


once 
certain space. 

Can write me in an hour two 
poems, to be five inches and a half long 
and three quarters of an inch wide?’ “I 
can,’’ I replied; ‘‘ but what’s the matter 
with having them weigh three-quarters of 
a pound each ?”’ 


you 


This may seem irrelevant, but perhaps 
the man who wrote the sonnet in Alexan- 
drines did it to order and needed the 
money to buy a refrigerator, and should 
therefore not be blamed any more than 
should the poet 
which each line 


who wrote a sonnet in 


consisted of a syllable, 
and which, in all probability, was written 
to fill a narrow strip of space. 

Another variation of the sonnet idea is 
to speak of a certain hero in history or 

















mythology, and allude to some feat which 
made him immortal. Then state how you 
are doing something which, though en- 
tirely different in character, isstill a parallel 
in point of difficulty, endurance or some 
other quality of manly virtue. But 
haps an example would be more profitable 
to the student 
writer of this. 
of illustration our old friend and playmate, 


per- 


of verse, as well as to the 
So I will take for a subject 


THE SPHINX. 


The sullen sphinx broods on the desert 
sands 
She sweeps the distance 
of stone, 
A-dream upon those dreary spaces lone ; 
What mighty boding in that dream ‘ex- 
pands ? 
the pilgrim, fresh from alien 
lands, 


with her eye 


She 


sees 


Observe her with a spell upon him 
thrown; 
Her secret to him e’er will be un- 


known 
Her secret how to keep she understands. 
So when I to my woodbined portal go, 
And mutely gaze upon the trembling 
dawn, 
Men marvel at my vigil in despair, 
secret they can’t fathom — ne’er 
they ll know 
I’m on the watch to caper like the fawn, 
Should the grim sheriff seek me in my 
lair. 


My 


R. K. Munkittrick. 
ot 


& 


NO STORY. 


It was dull in the office of the big uptown 
hospital. Two reporters and the night- 
clerk were passing time away as became 
most convenient. Randolph, who looked 
out for the Associated Press, was snuring 
persistently on one of the benches, while 
the other reporter, MeGregor, of the Sun, 
rated him and talked to the night-clerk 
in a desultory The clerk nodded 
and chuckled as he wrote, and seemed as 
interested by the talking as by the snor- 


way. 


ing. Occasionally the wail of a child could 
from away down the spotless 
corridor. Nurses 
through the room with a nod, and shuffled 
off noiselessly in their felt slippers. 

“This sporting life is killing 
drawled McGregor. ‘‘Here I’ve sat for 
two hours listening to a pen scratching and 


be heard 


and orderlies passed 


me, 


and not so much as 


I suppose I'll have 


a lazy dub snoring ; 
one ambulance call 
to call up my paper, just to show there’s 
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Hello! There goes the 
*phone now. I guess they’re aft 
At the sound of the bell, Rat 


no hard feeling. 
T me.’’ 


ph gave 


one startled snore and bounced 

“If they ask for me, you know I’m 
around doing police stations !’’ he shouted 
after MeGregor. 

‘Sure,”’ said the Sun man nd they 
heard him at the telephone in the next 


room : 
“Who are you? 
make the eall ?—Oh, I see 
Yes, all right. G’by.”’ 
‘* Nothing but a call over in We 


officer 


Why don’t tl 
West 


Sixty? 


st Sixti- 


eth,” he said, coming back. ‘* Old guy fell 
down air shaft. It’s a bum location, and 
the old boy’s probably dead by this time, 


so you can lie down again, Randy, 
lobster. We'll send the doce off 
‘What's the number ?”’ asked t 
leisurely. 
the 
doctor 


you 
irsing.’ 
he clerk, 
It was a two-story mi 
and this particular 
wake and not 


up to 
doctor’s room, 


was hard to over 
courteous. 

When the clerk had gone 
the 
versational. 


‘Might be something in it 


pstairs, 


newspaper men became 1 ilv con- 


entured 


Randolph. He was as thorough a reporter 
as he was a snorer, and yet he knew the 
chance half-dozen lines that nicle a 
tenement house air-shaft deat 

“Oh, lie down and _ forget said 
McGregor. ‘‘’Tain’t a suicide, or we'd 
heard from the police. Here mes his 
nobs. Ain’t he wicked?” 

Doctor Snider was from a fresh-water 


nd looked 
was almost 

ited the 
nonchalance of the young m« vho wear 
the back 
qualified to 


He wore a pompadoutr 
His term of service 


college. 
the part. 
up, and having successfully ¢ 


sweaters and smoke cigarettes 
he felt 
He was ingenious, and the 


of ambulances, go 


higher. trail 
of muttered profanity that he scattered in 


his wake showed the extent s ability 
in that line. Grunting somet ¢ to the 
reporters about ‘* Another of those d d 


drunks,”’ he took up his instrument case 
and slammed the door after him. ‘All 
called the driver, and away 
mare whisking 


right, doc! 
went the gravy her heavy 
load around the corner. 

‘Maybe we'd better go rour ag 


way. 


sugges- 
ted the snorer, in a half-hearted 

‘T tell you there’s no story 
poor thing,’’ argued McGregor 


there, you 
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‘*Perhaps the old gent fell on a trick 
dog, or had a parrot that called the police. 
You'd get called down for missing the 
story of the day, Mac,”’ scoffed Randolph. 

“Forget it! My paper's full, anyway, 
with this Manila cable, and I’m sick of 
sending down ordinary tenement stuff,” 
said the Sun man. He had visions of a 
dyspeptic night editor, who had a blue 
pencil and was sarcastic. 

‘It’s late, and I guess I’d better make 
sure,’’ said the Associated Press man, after 
a pause. ‘‘Come on around, Mac. We'll 
get a beer on the way back.” 

“Why didn’t you say that before?’ 
shouted McGregor. ‘* Come on.”’ 

When they reached the tenement house, 
the doctor was just coming out. 

** Dead ?” asked Randolph. 

‘Hell, ves. Six stories,’? snapped Sni- 
der, and jumped back on his perch. 

Quite a crowd had collected, and women 
from every window were groaning and 
gossiping 
‘*Say! Is youse fellers from the noos- 
papers ?”’ called out a lanky youth, who 
seemed to be the “ wise guy’ of the block. 
‘*Well, lemme put ver next,’’ he contin- 
ued. ‘Dis here old bloke’s named 
Rosendorn. It’s dis way. He loses his 
job las mont’ down to Miner’s, where he 
spiels de fiddle. Ain’t got no kids, but 
his wife’s sick. He ain’t got de price no 
more. See? Well, he never lets on to de 
wife his job’s lost, but chases himself 
around for de necessary. <Ain’t no use. 
He hocks all his stuff ’cept his fiddle—used 
to tell folks de fiddle was worth a hun- 
dred, but we all knows he’s kiddin’. Last, 
de landlord comes ter him and says, 
‘Lookerhere, Rosendorn, it’s up ter you 
to come down wid de renf, and de doc 
he’s kickin’, too. See? Say, its a wonner 
yer wouldn’ sell de fiddle we hears so 
much about. I can’t stand fer dis foolish- 
ness no longer, so I gives yer warnin ; it’s 
wife or fiddle wid youse !’ Like dat. See? 
Well, you'd orter see de old geezer! 


Ile goes nutty and talks Dutch, an’ den . 


he goes off and sells de fid. I seen him 
comin’ back about six. He has de price 
for de landlord and de doe an’ all; but, 
say, he looked like he was lost! De doe 
meets him in de hall and tells him de wife 
is croaked. ‘T’anks, an’ here is de price,’ 
says Rosendorn, and up he goes quiet to 
de top story where he lives. Den I hears 


nuttin’ till de women begins to scream, 
and I goes an’ looks down de shaft, De 
Dutchman he’s gone and jumped out. 
See ?”’ 

“T told you there wasn’t any story in 
it. What'd we come around here for, 
anyway !”’ snarled McGregor. 

‘For a beer,”’ said Randolph —Larkin 
(;. Vead t 


ao 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 
A dear little package of letters, © 
Tied with a ribbon of blue, 
Has lain hidden away in my writing-desk 
Many a long vear through. 
And at times, when my heart is lonely, 
I loosen the knot of blue ; 
Mv eves are wet, and T almost forget 
They've been written since ’72 


In each is a bit of a poem, 
And over its script I muse, 
As out flutters the editor’s printed slip 
“We regret that we cannot use.” 
Nadie Shaw. 
7 


AN ERROR OF JUDGMENT. 

Some years ago I was requested by the 
editor of a prominent metropolitan maga- 
zine to prepare an article on gambling 
“sharps”? and the devices which they 
employ in the pursuit of their nefarious 
industry. 

“My purpose in publishing such an 
article,”’ said the editor, ‘‘is fourfold. In 
the first place, it will be of general inter- 
est, as such matters always are; and it 
will brush the cobwebs from the eyes of 
the vast army of credulous persons who 
are so easily victimized by the ‘ gentlemen 
of the pea and thimble.’ It will have the 
effect, to a very great extent, by exposing 
their dishonest methods, of driving many 
of the swindling fraternity out of business, 
and it will also be a warning to all young 
people starting out in life to be on the 
lookout for and to avoid questionable 
characters. And,”’ he added, with some 
show of pride, ‘I will no doubt receive 
many expressions of appreciation from 
grateful parents for having pointed out to 
their offspring some of the pitfalls that 
beset life’s pathway.”’ 

As the character of the work was novel 
and the honorarium tempting, I agreed to 
undertake the task. I was puzzled at first 


how to go about such a job, but chancing 
to run across an old detective friend, told 




















him what [ wanted, and was at once put 
in communication with a maker of ‘‘ fake ”’ 
gambling tools. This my friend 
assured me, would be pleased to give me 
all the information 
purpose. 

I found Mr. &. 
agreeable person, 


Mah, 


[ might require for my 


& most interesting and 
and I confess I was at 
somewhat of a loss just how to broach the 
subject of my mission, which by its very 
nature I feared antagonize him 
immediately I explained it. 

I determined, however, upon the most 
straightforward course as the best to pursue, 


would 


and told him frankly just what informa- 
tion I wanted what I wanted it for. 
Imagine my feelings then, when Mr. &. 


ind 


instead of manifesting any displeasure at 
the implied reflection upon his oceupa- 
tion which my 
standing my 
diplomatically, o1 


words contained, notwith- 
efforts to employ them 
any fear of impending 
my with 

vhich in view of the fore- 
stances I could 


exposure, entered scheme 


Into 
an earnestness 


going circu searcely 


conceive to be s1 
It was sincers 


neere 
, however, as I shall show 
presently. 

To make a long story short, Mr. S. not 
only supplied me vast amount of 
information as to how the public is duped, 
but offered as well 
fraudulent 
which to make illustrations for my article. 

I accepted this offer gratefully, and, as I 
was about to take leave, reminded 
him that as he had furnished the material 
for the article, I would expect Lim to 
accept at least half the honorarium. This 
he stoutly refused to do, but suggested, in 
a confidential way, that if I could prevail 


with a 


ll to lend me a number of 


instruments from 


gambling 


ny 


upon the editor to allow his name to 
appear in the article, he would consider 
such a distinction ample compensation for 
any little trouble he had been put to. 
When I suggested that such a course 


would doubtless bring the whole police 
force about his ears, and would be but a 
his kindness, he hastened 
that asthe law did not under- 
take to assume that the implements which 
he made 


poor return for 
to assure me 


for unlawful 
would be powerless to 


were to be used 
purposes, 


interfere. 


the p ce 
He ¢ 
mate that he 
sum if the editor 
him to do. 


en went so far as to inti- 
ild pay a very handsome 
would do as he wished 
When the article was ready I 
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to the editor and he read it 
and was greatly pleased with if 

wel predict,” he 
‘that I 


handed it 


exclaimed, e1 =iusti- 


cally, will receive hundreds of 


letters about this article ; one f from 
swindling gamblers denouncing me in un- 
measured terms, and the othe f from 
grateful parents, as I said before 

Some months after the publication of 
the article I chanced in upon editor- 
friend, and, in the course of cor rsation, 
asked him if the results of the g mbling 
article were satisfactory, and had 
received as many denunciatory L com- 
mendatory letters as he had expected. 

‘Not one of either,’’ he re} i; and 
then added, as an expression ntense 
disgust overspread his face, ‘‘ but I have 
received over three thousand lk rs Irom 
all parts of the country, asking where 
those confounded implements scribed 
in your article could be procure Many 
of these requests came from ] te sol- 


diers stationed at frontier posts. Of cours 
I consigned them all to the waste paper 
basket.” 

Shortly afterward I met Mr. S., and re- 


lated to him what the editor had ld me. 

“Tt was just as I expected,” said 
Mr. 8S. ‘‘ You can see now wl t was I 
was anxious to have my name ! tioned ; 
it would have been a tremendous adver- 
tisement for me. Had it bee lone, all 
those letters would have come to me in- 
stead of going to the magazir flice. I 
calculated that your article would be read 
and studied only by men w ire in- 
terested, or willing to become rested, 
in gambling. Toall such thea con- 


tained valuable suggestions. As for young 
men reading it and being wa i by It— 
that is all 


parents of families serutinize 


nonsense. In mat ises the 
; 


table of 


contents of every magazine that is brought 
into their homes before all g their 
children to read it, and any article on 


gambling would be suflicient exclude 


the magazine from juvenile perusal. Such 
parents believe that the only » have 
their children avoid bad pra s is to 
keep them in ignorance of ther lo make 
a man or child familiar wit] ‘e is, in 
many cases, to make him \ is. You 
see, results have shown that 1 dgment 
was superior to that of our editor-friend.”’ 

And vet this man, who is dead 


was only a gambler, and a_ fraudulent 
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gambler at that. What he might have 
been had his talents been properly applied, 
I leave to the conjecture of the reader 
— Henry Irving Dodge. 
* 
SALTING THE CATTLE. 
“The sun is setting ; on the hills 
The slanting shadows lie ; 
Tis time to salt the cattle 
That roam the uplands high. 
Come out and hear me call them— 
They’ll answer to my ery.” 


Then loud the master shouts, until 
The hills and woods resound, 
And many a mocking echo 
Repeats the mellow sound ; 
There’s not a sign of cattle 
In all the pastures round. 


Hark! once again the call rings out, 
And faintly on the air 

Comes the soft low of cattle ; 
And look! from everywhere, 

North, south and east, the herds crowd on, 
Wild for their wonted fare. 


With heads tossed high and nostrils red, 
And eager eyes afire, 

They stamp and stride and bellow, 
Wild with their fierce desire, 

And crowd, two hundred head or more, 
Close to the guarding wire. 


Opens the massive gate, and in 
Among that motley crew 

Of dun and white and red and brown 
He threads a passage through 

The master, with his bag of salt— 
A daring deed to view. 


“Here, Crump! ho, Dick!’ and right and 
left 
He thrusts them as they close ; 
“Take care, old Buster, greedy bones— 
Ho! Buck and Black and Mose ! 
Keep to the right, you restless brutes,”’ 
And on and on he goes— 


Throwing the salt in luscious heaps, 
Till all the hungry crew 
Make for their pastures, satisfied 
To crop the grass anew ; 
And the wide gate turns back again 
To let the master through. 
—Mary A. Denison. 


ad 
ZANGWILL ON THE AMERICAN 
REPORTER. 


Israel Zangwill, on his return to London 
from his lecture tour in the United States, 
confided to Howard Paul the following, 


more in sorrow than in anger: ‘*My 
experience of the American reporter leads 
me to the conviction that you must either 
accept him unconditionally, or regret him 
absolutely. No temporizing or attempt 
to dodge him will pay. Perhaps the odd- 
est specimen of the American journalist 
that I met was a man in Cincinnati. He 
called on me one night, told me that he 
was racked and torn with religious doubts, 
and asked my guidance. With such reason- 
ing and thought as I had at command, I 
tried to help him to a clearer view, and 
he went away full of gratitude. Imagine 
my astonishment when, next day, I found 
this young gentleman posing throughout 
the interview as the profound thinker, 
while I figured feebly as a_ shallow 
sophi t. * 
WITH REGRETS. 

Contributors, particularly unavailable 
ones, are proverbially skeptical about 
editorial regrets. They are not quite as 
whole-hearted as we could wish in assent- 
ing to our oft-reiterated and reasonable 
proposition, that the writings they offer 
may be good, even great, and yet not 
available for a certain specified magazine. 
We point out, for instance, the fact that 
while we use three short fiction stories each 
month, we receive on an average three 
hundred in the thirty days, so that the 
d d (declined) must necessarily be in 
the vast majority, no matter how good 
they are. They retort that figures won't 
lie, but editors Never mind! Some- 
times they say they don’t believe the 
editor reads their MSS. at all. In this 
they are not so far wrong, under certain 
circumstances, such as are set forth in the 
following self-explanatory 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Owing to an accumulation of accepted 
matter exceeding the capacity of Frank 
Lesuiz’s Porputar Monruty for the pres- 
ent, no more short stories nor poems 
will be examined by the editors Jains 
the months from June Ist, to Sep- 
tember Ist. With this explanation to 
obviate misapprehension, we are now 
returning promptly, and without reading, 
all manuscripts sent us—provided — the 
authors enclose postage stamps for that 
purpose. 

Mrs. Frank LESLIg, 
Editor. 
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LOVE’S BELIEF. 
By Espen E. REXFor! 


/ OVE is immortal. If / die 
+ ; 
Before you, dear. and orer me 
The clove 4 blossoms woo the hee, 
And Little violets, sipeet as shy, 
Peer through the grass above my face 
To smile at you when you come near, 
Lean down and listen— you will hear 


A whispe r stirring in the place. 


And in that whisper you will know 
The roice you loved SO well of old, 
Striving to tell the love untold ® 

And as your footsteps come and go 

About your tasks, the whole day through, 
Love’ s message, whispe red by the Howe 
Will fill u ith gladness all the hours, 


For you will knou T think of you, 


For well I know that love would thrill 
My ‘heart of dust. if’ IT were dead, 
And you came to my grave and said. 
66 Dear heart, do you re member still ?°’ 
And when I felt the subtle stir 
Of love that dies not, I would make 
You conscious of the truth. and take 


The lowers for my inter preter. 
/ 
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“IT WAS JULIA DE LUCENA! 
DRAWN BY ALBERT B, WENZELL. 


Mllustrating “ April Bloom,” the new serial story by Egerton Castle, author of “ The Pride of Jennico.” 
See Pag 372. 





